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No. 3 


What Is the Sales Manager’s 
Job Today? 


Some of the Obligations of Sales Managers to Their Men 


By T. J. Neilan 


President, 


[ ESette. the fact that it has 
been printed scores of times 
during the last few months that 
“sales management which worked 
in 1929 will not work today,” I am 
still unconvinced. I do not think 
the problem of sales executives is 
greatly different today from that 
of 1929. Whatever difference may 
exist lies in the fact that practi- 
cally every man in an executive 
sales position now knows what his 
problem is, whereas two years ago 
orders were secured almost without 
effort. 

During twenty-five years of sell- 
ing | have never seen any substi- 
tute for salesmanship. Those sales- 
men who could really sell in boom 
times are still selling today. 

The same is also true of sales 
managers. Those sales executives 
who were actually taking the re- 
sponsibilities of their jobs in 1929 
are also managing to get sales now. 

It has always been astonishing 
to me to observe the great number 
of salesmen who are attempting to 
make a success of selling without 
having anything more than the 
nost perfunctory knowledge of 
heir product or of their prospects’ 
reeds. All of us have’had valu- 
pble time wasted in interviewing 
alesmen who were endeavoring to 
ell us something about which they 
ossessed no more knowledge than 
we had ourselves. 

Whose fault is this? I believe 
hat in most instances we may lay 

e fatherhood of such illegitimate 


Neilan Co., Ltd. 


sales babies at the feet of the sales 
managers. For some time, now, 
there has been a twitching of the 
sales managerial conscience. I am 
my brother’s keeper. I am my 
salesman’s instructor. If he is err- 
ing | am to blame. 

Rockne did not build his All- 
American football machines year 
after year with pep talks and the 
trial-and-error system. Of course, 
he gave them the traditional fight 
talk just before the game, but be- 
fore a player was even eligible to 
hear these talks, he had been se- 
lected, coached and trained for 
months. Before Knute asked a 
player to win a game he first 
taught the chap how a game could 
be won. 

Corporations dependent upon sales 
for existence will approach much 
closer to the solution when they 
replace their sales managers with 
sales coaches. 

Frequently, sales management is 
all too prone to claim the glory 
when sales are good and to blame 
the salesmen on the firing line 
when orders slow down. 

3ecause I have spent practically 
all of my life as a salesman I can 
see things through their eyes: It 
must be admitted that there are 
some few jewels in the sales field 
who, without any instructions or 
assistance from the management, 
will dig up the necessary data re- 
quired of a successful salesman. 
Surely no one is optimist enough, 
however, to hope to find a sales 
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force composed solely of such men. 

Let us then consider what may 
rightfully be the obligation and 
duty of a sales management to its 
salesmen. And in presenting these 
views I do so with the thought 
that the degree of seriousness with 
which a company accept its obli- 
gation to its salesmen is directly re- 
lated to the sales that may be ex- 
pected. Nor do I wish to create 
the impression that salesmen should 
be pampered or coddled. 

In the first place, to the sales 
manager falls the task of selecting 
the very highest caliber men that 
it is possible for him to obtain. 
In this respect it has been our ex- 
perience, in selling our line of 
temperature and pressure control- 
lers, that best results are obtained 
by hiring engineers and making 
salesmen out of them rather than 
attempting to reverse the proce- 
dure. 

This statement must, however, 
not be made without a certain 
amount of reservation. We have 
found that while any man may be 
improved by applied sales train- 


ing, still, to make high-grade sales- 
men we must start with a man 
who is aggressive and possesses the 
spark of sales instinct. Which is, 
in a way, admitting that, to a lim- 
ited extent, salesmen are born and 
not made. 


Take Good Men When Available 


A sales manager should be con- 
stantly on the lookout for good 
sales material, because it is often 
extremely difficult to locate satis- 
factory salesmen on short notice. 
We have found that in most cases 
it pays to take a good man when- 
ever he is located, even though 
there is not a real place in which 
to use him at the time. This en- 
ables us to have some flexibility in 
opening additional branch offices 
or shooting a man into any terri- 
tory where he may be temporarily 
needed. It also provides a means 
of strengthening the sales organi- 
zation. 

The second and most important 
responsibility of the sales execu- 
tive is training the salesmen. This 
subject has a great many ramifi- 
cations and we do not think we are, 
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by any means, covering all possible 
phases. However, it may prove in- 
teresting to others to survey hastily 
some of the more important factors 
which may have been instrumental 
in the increase in sales made by 
our sales force in 1930 over 1929. 

Without in any way discounting 
the importance of the knowledge 
of the product, I believe it is true 
in many fields, at least where tech- 
nical equipment of any kind is sold, 
that a complete understanding of 
the prospects’ problems and ob- 
stacles is of equal, if not greater, 
importance. This is, in most cases, 
most easily obtained by selecting 
the salesmen from the ranks of the 
profession that it is desired to sell. 

We have recruited our sales 
force largely from the outstand- 
ing design engineers in the process 
industry field. This insures the 
salesmen being able to talk the 
prospect’s own lingo and also in- 
sures their being able to help him 
with his plant problems. 

Where such timber is not avail- 
able it then should become the duty 
of the sales executive to try to 
make up for this lack of practical 
experience by thorough coaching 
from the standpoint of the pros- 
pect’s problems. 

Information describing the con- 
struction and performance of the 
product should, of course, be fur- 
nished all salesmen. Nor need the 
sales manager be afraid of making 
explanations too simple. Whether 
the salesman knows it or not, fell 
him again. Many sales are made 
simply by clearly pointing out to 
the prospect the obvious things 
about the product. 

But don’t simply shovel a load 
of drab facts and statistics onto 
the salesmen. Breathe life and ro- 
mance into the story. They will 
then, in turn, be more interesting 
when they talk to prospects. Even 
a potato masher is full of adven- 
ture when you get friendly with it 
and use a little imagination. 

The next obligation of the sales 
management is to assist the sales- 
men in calling on the right pros- 
pects. In this respect, care must 
be exercised not to throttle a man’s 
initiative by prescribing in too 
much detail what he must do. On 
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CONFESSIONS OF A 


YOUNG MAN 


THE BROWNES are going to 
bed. Low muffled voices come 
from the master bedroom. Down 
the hall Sis is humming a new 
tune. But from young Jim’s 
chamber the only sound coming 
is a weird scratching. Jim is 
busy inditing his daily “con- 
fessions”— confessions of his 
importance in the family circle. 


“Got my new desk today. A 
beauty! I’m writing this on it. 
I needed one to do my school 
work on and to keep my things 
in. I saw Dad cast an envious 
eye on it tonight. He has a birth- 
day next week. I think I’ll sug- 
gest to Mother that she get him 
an armchair. We need one near 
the radio.” 


Jim’s “suggestions” sell a lot 
of merchandise for manufactur- 
ers lucky enough to be in his 


favor. For he’s constantly on 
the look-out for things new and 
improved. And so long as Jim’s 
around, Mother and Dad run 
little danger of becoming “sot 
in their ways.” 


Fellows like Jim are too im- 
portant a sales factor to be 
overlooked. 700,000 of them read 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 85% of 
these are of high-school age and 
over, Eager to know “what’s 
new,” to learn about it, to get it 
in their homes. Tell these young 
enthusiasts about your product 
on the pages of their favorite 
magazine. October forms close 
August 10th. 


‘American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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the other hand, it is advisable cdn- 
stantly to keep weeding out un- 
profitable prospects and in _ this 
way providing more time for calls 
on larger potential customers. 

It is extremely difficult for a 
sales manager to decide how many 
calls a salesman should make per 
day. It is generally conceded that 
the more calls a salesman makes, 
the more sales he closes. The 
danger is that in an effort to make 
the specified number of calls the 
salesman may not stay long enough 
in any one place to accomplish re- 
sults. If a salesman is getting a 
satisfactory volume it may be wise 
to let him continue in his own way 
unless other facts indicate to the 
contrary. 

And now we come to an impor- 
tant observation that is the result 
of my many years in sales work. 
A vast number of men in the sell- 
ing end of industry are not aggres- 
sive enough. They call on us, talk 
pleasantly and even educationally, 
but then they seem to peter out. 
They fail to ask us to buy. 


Ask Him to Buy 


I am fully aware of the fact that 
all of us are fed up on what is 
called high-pressure salesmansnip. 
Yet, if a salesman wants an order, 
I know of no substitute for get- 
ting results other than asking for 
it. Many times, simply telling a 


prospect what you have is not 
enough. After every attempt has 
been made to make him want your 
product then ask him to buy it. 
Little need be said about the ob- 
ligation of the sales executive to 
the salesman with regard to 
morale. The mails are surfeited 
with reams of standard pep and 
heart-to-heart letters. This may all 
be very well provided these same 
salesmen are not neglected in other 
ways so as to undermine these sin- 
cere letters. Many times, prompt 
answers to inquiries, a few words 
of praise at the proper time, sym- 
pathetic acknowledgment of the 
constant stream of suggested prod- 
uct changes which always arrive 
from new and some older sales- 
men, complete information regard- 
ing the status of new developments 
at the factory and last, but not 
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least, a tolerant reply to the host 
of foolish questions which pour in 
from many field salesmen, will 
work wonders. If such things as 
these are conscientiously cared for, 
little worry need be expended re 
garding the morale of the men. 

Proper compensation for sales 
men is also one of the responsi- 
bilities of a sales manager to his 
men. I must admit I have never 
known of any system for paying 
salesmen that is entirely satisfac- 
tory. Evidence that this is true is 
found in the constant groping of 
many concerns for some _ better 
method than the one they have 
been using. 

As a matter of fact, we are using 
three different forms of compensa- 
tion in our own sales organization 
The governing fact is the locality 
—not the man. Every business is 
a problem in itself, in fact it is 
probably several problems within 
itself. I will not attempt, there- 
fore, to devise a universal panacea 
for this ill. 

But it is certain that few lasting 
results can be obtained from a sales 
force that is not receiving proper 
compensation. A twin brother oi 
this is the question of expense ac- 
counts. It appears that the pres- 
ent tightened conditions have en- 
abled many companies to woun 
severely that hydra-headed mon- 
ster, Entertainment. There is n 
place for the “good-time-Charley’ 
type of salesman in these present 
times. The big spending play-boys 
have had their wings clipped an 
business is better for it. 

Present-day requirements are 
forcing salesmen to brush up o1 
their knowledge of the product 
Friendship in selling is meaning 
less than helpful information re- 
garding the prospects’ problems and 
how they can be economically 
solved. 

The salesman who is getting the 
orders these days must not wait 
until he is called in and asked t 
supply plant equipment. He must 
have vision and intelligence enough 
to figure out how his equipment 
will enable the prospect to produce 
more at a reduced operating ex- 
pense. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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TIOWAL RETA CREOIT SURVEY 








isconsin Ranks High 


in Employment 


4 b~ stability of employment and buying power in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin is again demonstrated in 

a recent survey of jobs made by the National Retail 

Credit Association. 

The findings of the survey are shown in the above map 

and it is noted that Wisconsin is one of the few states 

in which job conditions were reported uniformly good. 


For four consecutive months Milwaukee has shown gains 


in the number of wage earners employed, gains in aggre- 
gate weekly payrolls and gains in per capita weekly earnings. 


Sales conditions are above average in the reliable Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin market—and Milwaukee Journal cover- 
age sells the market thoroughly at one low advertising cost.: 


HE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIirRS& TF 8Y MERIT} 








blisher, H. J. GRANT Adyertising Manager, IRWIN MAIER 
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LEANING UP 


It is pleasant to develop a valuable 
new use for your product. Clients 
of ours have had that experience, 
hence we know. 

But, if a product already has 
developed all possible uses—as 
Bon Ami has—to accelerate con- 
sumption in an old use is an 
equally good way of building 
bigger sales. Bon Ami’s vehicle 
for speeding up the pace of an old 
market is its new de luxe package 
for bathrooms which the house- 
wife is receiving with acclaim. 


ANN-ERICKSON Advertising 


K +» CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - LOS ANGELES 
* MONTREAL - VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - LONDON ~ PARIS + FRANKFORT, o. M. 





There's an Ocean of 


By Robert 


HOSE who appeal to the mass 

public, whether through adver- 
tising, radio, or motion pictures, 
are always searching for the myth- 
ical “average man,” and for his 
equally mythical “average charac- 
teristics.” 

It is not entirely strange, there- 
fore, that the results of mental 
testing in the American Army re- 
ceived so much publicity in 1917- 
1919, and that the statement that 
the average American has a men- 
tal age of fourteen years has been 
so widely quoted. 

Is this statement true? 

What does mental age mean any- 
way? 

These questions are most perti- 
nent to advertising men, for one 
cannot tell whether to write up to 
or down to a mental age of four- 
teen until he knows just what it 
means. 

Before discussing the concept of 
mental age we should understand 
the technical definition of intelli- 
gence. 

As 


term, 


the psychologist uses the 
intelligence has a very lim- 
ited meaning. It is a capacity to 
solve problems; it is an inherent 
ability to Jearn, rather than the 
amount of knowledge actually ac- 
quired. 

Intelligence, in this technical 
sense, is distinguished from edu- 
cation, knowledge, or mental ma- 
turity in the ordinary use of the 
term. Men who have never com- 
pleted their course in grammar 
school may have great intelligence, 
as we all know. Just so, a man 
who speaks in broken English, is 
unable to read or write, and utterly 
lacking in ambition, can have a 
high rating of this technical intel- 
ligence if tested by a psychologist 
who has the proper equipment to 


measure the man’s inherent ca- 
pacity to solve problems. 
Mental age is one system of 


What about This 14-Year Public 


Intelligence? 


Difference Between 
“Average 











“Average Mental Age” and 


Mentality” 






> 


H. Ramage 





rating this technical intelligence. 
lor each age-group it is an arbi- 
trary standard of _ intelligence, 
based on the average intelligence 
for that particular chronological 
age. Stated more simply, this 
means that the average four-year- 
old child has a mental age of four, 
just as the average thirteen-year- 
old child has a mental age of thir- 
teen. 

These mental age ratings do not 
always agree with chronological 
age, because some children are re- 
tarded mentally while others are 
ahead of their age-group. But the 
variations above and below the 
average tend to balance each other 
so that in large groups mental age 
corresponds to chronological age 
It must correspond, for otherwise 

















the term “mental age” has 1 
meaning. 
However, the agreement of 





chronological and mental age does 
not hold true for adults, because 
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Terman, California psychologist, thinking | 
estimated the age at which intelli- ff appropria 
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Just the other day we called 
Printérs’ Ink readers’ attention 
to the fact that Detroit factory 
purchases in the Detroit area ex- 
ceeded that of Chicago although 
Detroit is America’s fourth city 
in population. 

Now just let us call your at- 
tention to the fact that Detroit 
had in 1930 (government census 
figures) 1,856 wholesale estab- 
lishments which did a business of 
$1,336,804,998. 

Just about now you may be 
thinking of vacations instead of 
appropriations, but it’s only a 
few weeks to that fall campaign. 
That’s the object of these fig- 


ures now. We don’t want you 
to overlook America’s fourth 
city, and if you’re hungry for 
real business you won't. 

You can sell America’s fourth 
market with less money in pro- 
portion to population than al- 
most any other large city in 
America. The reason is The 
News—Detroit’s home newspa- 
per—reaching so many of the 
financially able homes that you 
can adequately cover Detroit 
with The News alone. 76% of 
News’ city circulation is car- 
rier delivered. Get your selling 
into Detroit homes, where the 
buying is done, via The News. 


«| The Detroit News 


there 15 
hat the 
devised 


New York Office 
l, A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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and even more hastily applied, es- 
timated the average mental age of 
the white drafted soldier at too 
low a figure. 

But whether this hypothetical 
“average adult mental age” should 
be fourteen or sixteen is beside the 
point. The main fact is that, 
while mental age is a fairly accu- 
rate and useful concept for grad- 
ing the intelligence of children less 
than fourteen years of age, it is 
not accurate and not useful in 
grading the fully developed intelli- 
gence of people who are older than 
fourteen years, because the point 
where intelligence stops developing 
is unknown and probably unknow- 
able. Psychologists are develop- 
ing other methods of rating the 
intelligence of adults, and we may 
expect that in the future mental 
age will be a term used only in 
connection with children. 

What happens, then, to the as- 
sumption of a fourteen-year pub- 
lic intelligence? The answer is 
much like the current expression, 
“Even if it was good I wouldn’t 
like it.” For the fact is that even 
if the average adult mental age is 
fourteen or less, it doesn’t matter. 
It is irrelevant, for it refers to 
“intelligence” in the psychologist’s 
strictly limited use of the term. 

When we use the word “intel- 
ligence” in everyday life we mean 
something entirely different from 
the academic conception of the ca- 
pacity to learn. We mean a com- 
pound of experience, common sense, 
education, quick wittedness, infor- 
mation, good judgment, thought- 
fulness—in short, mental maturity. 

Our whole difficulty has been 
that we have confused the popular 
(and entirely legitimate) meaning 
of intelligence with its technical 
definition in the language of the 
psychologist. 

We have suffered enough from 
a misconception of this average 
American mental age of fourteen 
years. It is time for us to realize 
that whether technical “intelli- 
gence” is full-grown at thirteen or 
fifteen or seventeen years of age, 
practical mental development con- 
tinues as long as more facts are 
acquired and digested, and mental 
maturity develops continuously with 
experience and knowledge. 
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The average mental age of 
Americans may be placed at any 
figure that the psychologists de- 
termine, but the average mentality 
is something entirely different. 
The development of this mentality 
is practically without limit. 

Let us remember, when writing 
copy for the mass public, this dii- 
ference between the psychologist’s 
definition of intelligence and the 
adult mentality of ordinary busi- 
ness men and laborers and engineers 
and doctors and newspaper readers 
—in short, of the American public. 


Futura Publications to Be Sold 
Through Six Chains 


Futura Publications, Inc., has been 
organized with headquarters at 8 West 
40th Street, New York, to publish two 
new monthly magazines to be known 
as Movie Mirror and Love Mirror. 
These two new magazines will be sold 
exclusively through the following chain- 
store organizations: Grand-Silver Stores, 
Inc., McCrory Stores Corporation, Mc- 
Lellan Stores, G. C. Murphy Company, 
Neisner Brothers, Inc., and the J. J. 
Newberry Company. 

Kenneth McAlpin, who formerly 
owned an interest in the Gehring Pu b- 
lishing Company, New York, is_pres- 
ident of the new organization and 


neth M. Goode, writer on eloetisins 
subjects, at one time vice-president of 
Goode & Berrien, Inc., former New 


York advertising agency, and later with 
the P. F. Collier & Son Company, has 
become editorial director of the new 
group. Ruth Waterbury, recently editor 
of Silver Screen, is joining the organ- 
ization as editor of Movie Mirror and 
Hope Hale, recently editor of Life's 
- Advertising Almanack,” as editor of 
Love Mirror. 

First issues of Movie Mirror and 
Love Mirror will appear on October 5 
Advertising will be sold at a combina 
tion rate, the same advertisements ap- 
pearing in both publications. 





Vawter Succeeds Miller at 
Curtis 


Harry M. Vawter has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of The 
Saturday Evening Post of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. He has aose | : 
member of the Curtis staff for abot 
ten years. In his new position he suc- 
ceeds Franklin L. Miller, resigned. Mr 
Miller had been with Curtis about 
eleven years, the last seven of which he 
was in charge of the New York office of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


E. P. Willcox with “The 


Parents’ Magazine” 
E. Philip Willcox, formerly with 
Screenland and Liberty, has joined the 
selling staff of The Parents’ Magazine, 





New York. 
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FIFTH MARKET OF THE NATION | 





6.6 Freight Cars Each Hour 
All Year —for Your Market Basket 


OPULATION Area No. 5 in Florida works zealously to satisfy the 
national gastronomy. Healthful, sun-ripened fruits and succulent vege- 
tables leave the area to a total of more than 20,000 cars a year. 

This brings satisfying prosperity to almost 17,000 families in the territory. 
They have money to spend. Integral with the Florida unit market they are 
practically only a step from Jacksonville. Similarly they unify in their desire 
for The Florida Times-Union. 

The two areas alone offer the purchasing power of 98,300 families. And 


“Florida’s Foremost N ewspaper” is delivered to 33,075 of them every morning, 


Represented Nationally by 


Che Ff Tuba tttel Cim bb < Be Union BEYMOLDSFITEGERALD, Ine, 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. tk Chicago Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
A. B. C. March 31, 1931 — 52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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The great newspaper must k 
step with the times. It ret 
original ideals but recogni 
modern interests and con 
tions of the moment in ti 
application. The past i 
broad background of experie 
. . . the future is a challe 
to intelligent approach.. 
Today is the realm of newspaper service. 

This is a changing era in which we live! Almost daily 
curtain rises on new horizons. Newspaper recognition 
them is a public command, for after all newspapers are g 
in direct proportion to their ability and determination 
satisfy the tastes of their readers. A fundamental differenc 
newspapers lies in interpretation and stimulation of these tag 


The great newspaper is neither bound down by 
conclusions nor by advancement of various and sundry ca 
Its primary function is to reflect what happens in the wi 
range of human interest. Its efforts to make life more wh 
some must be based upon existing things. It cannot as 
t:at the public is interested only in the sensational aspect 
a rapidly moving and swiftly changing world. A newsp 
that is dedicated to comprehensive appeal places sntellig 
upon a higher pedestal than sensation. At the same tim 
does not dismiss sensation as unimportant. 
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ibility 








¢ great newspaper is not a Utopian voice in a world of 
Life—not theory—is the inspiration of its service. Accep- 
e of these ideals makes its responsibility an enormous one. 
In equal importance, the great newspaper recognizes a 
ponsibility toward its advertisers. The money these busi- 
s interests pay for the only product it has for sale—adver- 
ag space—must return itself with interest. One vital way 
insure this return is to protect honest advertisers by the 
lusion of advertisers who offer questionable merchandise 
sale. The great newspaper takes every reasonable precau- 
nto protect its advertisers in the same sense in which it 
ps faith with its readers, to the end that its columns shall 
the daily medium through which reader and advertisers 
y meet with mutual confidence. 


In the present unusual economic conditions, the respon- 


ility of the great newspaper is an asset to advertiser and 


der. To the advertiser it offers an immediate market of dis- 


; intellig 
ime tim 


ning appreciative customers . . . to the reader a trustworthy 
jing guide of today’s greater values. 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 
ICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


ofa series of advertisements appearing in metropolitan newspapers 
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Six Questions about the Operation 
of Salesmen’s Cars 


Eighteen Fleet Operators 
By Don 


\ HENEVER the subject of 
'Y salesmen’s automobiles is dis- 
cussed, there aré six questions 
that are usually asked: 

1. Should the salesman or the 
company own the car? 

2. What should be the operating 
cost per mile? 

of 


3. What kind 
should be carried? 

4. What should be the company’s 
attitude toward repairs and repair 
costs ? 

5. How complete should the rec- 
ord system be? 

6. Should salesmen be allowed 
to use the cars for their own 
pleasure driving? 

Recently, the men in charge of 
the salesmen’s fleet operation for 
eighteen companies were asked to 
answer these questions. Their 
companies operate fleets varying 
in size from a few to nearly 
1,000 cars. They represent fleets 
owned entirely by the manufac- 
turer, those owned entirely by the 
salesmen, and those made up of 
both manufacturers’ and _sales- 
men’s cars. A summary of their 
answers should give the latest 
thoughts of men who are experi- 
enced in fleet operation as it is 
conducted today. 


1. Should the salesman or the 
company own the car? 


insurance 


It is the consensus of opinion 
that a large fleet of cars should be 
owned entirely by the company. 
When we come to a consideration 
of the small fleet, particularly that 
of less than twenty-five cars, there 
is a wide divergence of opinion. 

The chief arguments in favor of 
company ownership are: First, the 
company can exercise closer con- 
trol of all phases of operation. 
Second, company ownership does 
not involve the manufacturer in 
arguments with his salesmen about 
allowances. (It is the experience 


Answer These Questions 


Gridley 


of a number of companies that the 
salesman is seldom satisfied with 
the allowance even when it runs 
several cents a mile above the ac- 
tual cost of operation. Company 
ownership means absolute fairness 
both to the company and to the 
salesmen). Third, company own- 
ership leads to economies inherent 
in large scale operations, such as 
better prices for equipment, etc. 

The arguments in favor of sales- 
men ownership are: First, the com- 
pany does not have to make a 
heavy investment in office and 
clerical equipment in order to keep 
close records of the fleets. Sec- 
ond, the salesman, owning his own 
car, will be more careful with it. 
Third, there is possible a greater 
flexibility of operation with more 
consideration of the salesman’s 
personal tastes and welfare. 

Reading between the lines of the 
opinions given by the various men 
questioned, the reader will find 
much more satisfaction among the 
companies that own the cars than 
among those that allow their sales- 
men to run their own cars. 


2. What should be the operat- 
ing cost per mile? 


Of course this question has to be 
restated for those manufacturers 
who allow their salesmen to run 


their own cars. Here it is, “What 
mileage allowance should we make 
to our salesmen?” 

Cost per mile is one of the most 
deceiving and irritating of all 
phases of fleet operation. Com- 
panies like the General Foods Sales 
Company, Inc., which have com- 
plete records covering many. mil- 
lions of miles, can state almost 
dogmatically what operating costs 
should be for their own fleets. 
However, C. L. Jones, of the com- 
pany’s automobile division, in an 
article in the July Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY, emphasizes the point 
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that the figures gathered by any 
one company should not be applied 
too rigidly to the plans of another. 

There are so many factors that 
enter into fleet operation. For in- 
stance, the General Foods figures 
show that two sections of the 
United States run much higher in 
operating costs than the rest of the 
country. Any company operating 
largely in either of these sections 
would be deceiving itself if it 
should try to bring its average 
down to that of a company operat- 
ing all over the country. On the 
other hand, general fleet averages 
of the medium sized fleet might be 
raised somewhat if a fairly large 
percentage of the cars are operat- 
ing in these two territories. This 
is just one phase of the problem. 

Another phase is the types of 
cars used. For instance, General 
Foods operates one _ particular 
make of a car at a cost of 4.1 
cents per mile, while the general 
fleet average for 1930, based on a 
mileage of 6,142,613 miles, was 
5.4 cents per mile. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the 
company has several makes and 
types of automobiles ranging from 
coupés to panel trucks. 


Average Mileage Cost 6 Cents 


The general average, gained by 
putting down actual operating costs 
of those companies which have a 
record and then adding the allow- 
ances of those companies whose 
salesmen own their own cars and 
then averaging the figures, shows a 
mileage figure of about 6 cents per 
mile. This, of course, is an aver- 
age figure. One company, which 
was not questioned in connection 
with this survey, allows its sales- 
men 3 cents per mile. Obvi- 
ously, this is unfair to the sales- 
men since any figures that are 
complete enough to be indicative 
show that 4 cents a mile is a 
minimum cost for the operation of 
the most economical type of auto- 
mobile. On the other hand, one 
company reporting for the survey 
allows its salesmen 10 cents a mile. 
The cars most generally used by 
these salesmen are in the $1,000 
class, and all available records 
show that at a 10-cent allowance 
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the salesmen must be making a 
profit of from 3 to nearly 5 cents 
per mile. 

Several companies do not make 
allowances on a mileage basis. For 
instance, one company allows its 
salesmen $3.50 per day in one 
territory where there are good 
roads and fairly low operating 
costs, while it allows a salesman 
$5 per day in. another territory 
where the roads are bad and ope: 
ating costs are high. Even an al- 
lowance of $5 per day is not ex- 
cessive. Let us assume that the 
salesman is operating a car which 
costs him about 4% cents per mile 
If he travels 150 miles a day he is 
losing money. 

Another company reporting has 
a fairly complicated plan for 
financing and operating = repre- 
sentatives’ cars. At the time the 
salesman buys the car a sum 
amounting to one-third the pur- 
chase price is advanced to him, this 
amount to be set up as a charge 
against him, credits to be given at 
intervals in such amounts as to 
wipe out the charge at the end oi 
one year. 

During each following year of 
his ownership, a sum amounting 
to 25 per cent of the purchase 
price is credited to his account. 
In this particular case, the com- 
pany pays the operating expense vif 
cars, requiring the salesman to re- 
port each week in detail on a spe- 
cial form. Here we have a case 
of salesmen-owned cars operated 
on an allowance basis similar to 
that used by the companies which 
do not allow the salesmen to own 
the cars. 

It is obvious that few companies 
have similar policies in regard to 
mileage costs and allowances to 
salesmen for mileage costs. There- 
fore, about the only conclusive evi 
dence that can be drawn from the 
testimony at hand is that the 
manufacturer who is allowing his 
salesmen considerably less than 6 
cents per mile, or considerably 
more than 6 cents per mile, is out 
of line. However, there are so 
many factors to be considered that 
each company must work out its 
mileage cost and allowance prob- 
lems for itself and must consider 
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that it is very unsafe to depend 
upon figures furnished by other 
companies. 

The most deceiving factor of all 
is that few companies include the 
same items under operating costs. 
Cm differ widely on depre- 

iation costs and on insurance 
cheemes. An examination of oper- 
ating costs accounts of a dozen 
companies revealed at least eight 
different methods of accounting 
practice. 

3. What kind of 
should be carried? 


insurance 


Here, again, we come up against 
the two types of fleet operation, the 
company-owned car and the sales- 
man-owned car. The opinion of 
the operators of large fleets is that 
it is most economical to carry 
every type of insurance except col- 
lision insurance. Collision insur- 
ance is an expensive type of cover- 
age and any damages which would 
come under this head can be ab- 
sorbed by the company itself at a 
lower rate than the insurance. 

Those companies that allow the 
salesmen to own their own cars 
differ widely in their policies. Most 
of them urge their salesmen to 
take out as full a line of insurance 
as possible, but few of them insist 
that this be done. 

A few companies insist upon the 
salesman carrying liability insur- 
ance, but usually the company takes 
care of the coverage itself. There 
are several methods by which man- 
ufacturers can insure salesmen- 
owned cars. Any automobile in- 
surance company can explain these 
in detail to a fleet operator. 

The consensus of opinion would 
seem to be that it is best for the 
salesman’s car to be covered by as 
much insurance as possible, in- 
cluding fire, theft, liability and 
property damage. Collision would 
seem to be too expensive a form 
of insurance to be carried. 


4. What should be the com- 
pany’s attitude toward repairs and 
repair costs? 


In the case of companies which 
allow salesmen to own their own 
cars, the matter of repairs and re- 
pair costs is more or less left in 
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the hands of the salesman himself. 
It is up to him to get these out of 
his allowance. 

The problem is somewhat differ- 
ent in the case of those companies 
that own their cars themselves. As 
a rule, they are quite lenient in 
such matters. Most of them exer- 
cise a very close control over bills 
so that the salesman must submit 
a voucher for every repair expense 
made. Their records, as a rule, 
are complete enough so that they 
can tell approximately what their 
repairs should cost and can be 
quick to detect any possibility of 
salesmen and garagemen working 
in collusion for the purpose of 
cheating the company. 

One fleet operator puts it this 
way: “Our experience has shown 
us that almost every automobile 
requires a certain amount of re- 
pairs, the figure being fairly low 
under 5,000 miles and increasing 
gradually until the 15,000 mile fig- 
ure is reached when the curve rises 
rapidly. In instances of unusually 
high repair bills, we can take the 
case up individually with the sales- 
man. It is significant that in more 
than five years there have not been 
a dozen cases where we have 
found a salesman trying to cheat 
us on repair costs.’ 


5. How complete should the rec- 
ord system be? 


For companies owning their own 
cars or operating under a system 
whereby they pay the salesmen ac- 
tual operating costs, it is necessary 
that a complete record system be 
kept. This should include every 
item of expense involved in the 
daily operation of a car, including 
gasoline and oil, tires, insur- 
ance, depreciation, repairs, etc. A 
number of companies require a 
day-by-day record of every item 
spent in the operation of the car, 
asking the salesman to give not 


-only his mileage but the particular 


towns he has visited and every de- 
tail necessary to make a careful 
check-up. The success of some of 
the largest companies in keeping 
their operating costs at a low figure 
has been due to the fact that their 
records have been complete. 
Companies which allow the sales- 
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men to own their own cars do not 
need such a complicated system, 
that is, if salesmen operate under 
a definite allowance. If the allow- 
ance is a flat per day allowance the 
records can be almost sketchy. 
However, if it is a mileage allow- 
ance, the company must get from 
the salesman not only his speed- 
ometer readings, but also the 
towns which he has visited. 

6. Should salesmen be allowed 
to use their cars for their own 
pleasure driving? 


This, of course, applies only to 
fleets of company-owned cars. The 
consensus of opinion here would 
seem to be that the salesman 
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should use his car for company 
business only. If he uses it for 
pleasure driving, he is likely to be- 
come confused on his mileage fig- 
ures and thus throw out the gen- 
eral fleet average, particularly if 
the one man is multiplied by sev- 
eral hundred. 

Of course, no fleet operator is 
foolish enough to think that all of 
the salesmen will abide by this 
rule. However, they do everything 
in their power to keep salesmen 
from using the cars for pleasure 
driving and in cases where the 
salesman is discovered in a viola- 
tion of this rule, he is either repri- 
manded severely by the sales man- 
ager or discharged. 


What Groucho Says 


American Peaks and Valleys from a British Viewpoint 


AXTER ACCESSORIES have 

quite a biz in Europe. Baxter 
brought in his English rep, said he 
was a live wire, for a Britisher, 
wanted me to talk to him. Couldn't 
think of a blamed thing to say, 
‘cept to ask him how's biz in 
Europe. Feller said he didn’t 
know. I worked hard, trying to 
keep a conversation going till I 
asked him what the Britishers 
thought of us. Then he cut loose. 
Couldn’t stop him. He sure had 
ideas on that subject. Wish I 
could give you his balmy brogue 
or accent or whatever you call it, 
but I can’t. 

“You Yanks are fine, beat the 
world in business, but—” (Always 
a great big “but” goes with kind 
words, I’ve discovered) “but, 
you’ve got a funny sense of values. 
You talk about ‘Normal.’ What 
do you mean by ‘normal’? Aver- 
age business? Not at all. The 
amount of business you’ve done in 
the biggest boom month you ever 
had. That’s what ‘normal’ means 
to you Yanks. Just a few of your 
big houses have figured out how 
to go on and make a profit when 
business falls off. A lot of us do 
that in England. You know we 
learned about camels’ humps in 
India and Africa. 

“What's a camel’s hump got to 


do with it? Fill the hump when 
food and drink is plenty. That's 
the way we do in our big English 
houses. Keep a hump for divi- 
dends and take profits from the 
hump when we can’t do it from 
sales. We don't climb so high 
maybe, but then we don’t sink so 
low. 

“You Yanks talk about leveling 
out your peaks and valleys, but 
you see only one way to do that, 
you want to fill the valleys, but 
you won't cut off the peaks to do 
it. You think you don’t need to 
do it. 

“Oh, yes, great spirit! and all 
that sort of thing. Only one trou- 
ble, you generally do keep up to 
the peaks, but when you can’t you 
think everybody’s no good. You 
say your bankers are foolish, your 
manufacturers are crazy, your 
merchants are timid and think that 
making speeches is what business 
needs. You've got hundreds of the 
best statisticians in the world. 
They told you what was going to 
happen and then you hated ’em 
cuz they were right.” 

That’s about how this Johnnie 
ran on. What? Oh, yes, he did 
admit that aside from a few things 
like that we were all right, and he 
also did confess that he liked 
action himself and that’s why he 
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A NEW MAIL, passenger, freight and refrigerated @ 
service between Baltimore and Hamburg was inaugurated 
July 2, with the sailing of the “City of Baltimore.” 


Flagship of a fleet of five sister ships to be operated weekly 
this route by the Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, the’ 
of Baltimore” is of 15,000 tons displacement, 506 feet long 
capable of making over 16 knots an hour. 

With this new service Baltimore has a total of 33 overseas} 


and prospects are bright for further additions. 


The freight rate differential enjoyed by the Port of Balti 


the excellent terminal facilities, the wide diversification 0 
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erated a@™s industries—all are factors in the above-average business 
augurated™ity of Baltimore. 
; most advertisers already know, the big factor in “selling” 


more is regular use of The Sunpapers. 


1 weekly 


ae FE SUNPAPERS in June 
aily (M &E) 290,796 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


of Balti New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chieage: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
, : Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
ication 0 San Francisco: O. Geo, Krogness 
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DAY, more than 

ever, advertising 

must be aimed at 
buyers. 


q 


MARKET so great 

as the Detroit 

area can not be ap- 
proached with adver- 
tising that reaches 
everybody without tre- 
mendous waste of sales 
and advertising effort. 


g 


UYING POWER 
must be contacted 
. . at lowest cost. 


g 


HEREVER 

purchasing 
power is above average 
in Detroit, there Free 
Press coverage is 
great. It is the ability 
of Free Press readers 


The Metro 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


to buy that makes ad- 
vertising in this news- 
paper so effective in 
selling. 

q 


ND the cost per 
line, per million 
dollars of potential 
purchasing power is 
less in the Free Press 
than in any other 
Detroit newspaper. 


q 


ERE is coverage 

sufficient in 
quantity, but with a 
quality that is unpar- 
alleled in Detroit for 
its efiiciency. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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liked his job selling Baxter’s stuff 
in Europe. 

I asked him if he’d cut out the 
expense of advertising when busi- 
ness was slack. “Well, rather 
not,” sez he. “After all ads are 
reading matter, why cut it out 
when people have time to read? 
People always read more, ads and 
other things, when they are not so 
busy getting rich.” 

Well, take it or leave it, as you 
choose. I think this English 
Johnnie has got something on the 
ball. 

GroucuHo. 


A. A. Cohen to Publish New 


9 4 
“Everybody’s” Magazine 

Alfred A. Cohen, publisher of Screen- 
land and Silver Screen, New York, who 
recently purchased the title Everybody’ s 
from the Butterick Publishing Company. 
is bringing out a new real-life story 
magazine under that title. The new 
Everybody's will make its appearance 
on August 25 with the October issue. 

Fred R. Levings, Jr., who has been 
associated with the Screenland Unit, in- 
cluding Screenland and Silver Screen, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of Everybody’s. 

Harold L. Dawson, who has been with 
the Eastern staff of the Screenland Unit 
for the last six months, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the two 
yiiteatians included in the Unit. 


Ray D. Smith in Charge of 


Sears Catalog Sales 
Ray D. Smith has been appointed 
director of advertising sales, in charge 
of the sale of space in the national ad- 
vertising section of the general catalog 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co. His head- 
quarters are at Chicago. 


Lavoris Account to Blackett- 


Sample-Hummert 
The Lavoris Chemical Company, 
Minneapolis, has appointed Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, as its advertising counsel. 
An extension in merchandising activi- 
ties is contemplated. 


Appoints Grant & Wadsworth 

The Public Service Mills, Inc., West 
New York, , has. appointed Grant 
& Wadsworth, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 


R. A. Sanford with 


“Photoplay” 

Robert A. Sanford, formerly with 
Delineator, New York, has joined the 
Western selling staff of Photoplay, 
Chicago. 
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Radio Science Publications Pass 
Into New Ownership 


Radio News, Amazing Stories, Com- 
plete Detective Novel, Complete Wild 
West and the Amazing Stories Quar- 
terly, all formerly published by the 

io Science Publications, Inc., New 
York, have been acquired by the Mac- 
fadden Publications. The Peck Pub- 
lishing Corporation has been formed as 
a subsidiary of the Macfadden organiza- 
tion and will publish the newly acquired 
magazines. . P. Jeffery, who con- 
tinues as advertising manager of Radio 
News and Amazing Stories, is vice- 
resident of the newly-formed Peck 
ublishing Corporation. 

Science and Invention, also formerly 
a Radio Science publication, has been 
acquired by Popular Mechanics. The 
two publications will be merged effec- 
tive with the September issue. 

Screen Book, another of the Radio 
Science group, has been purchased by 
the Fawcett Publications, Inc., New 
York. The change in ownership of 
Screen Book becomes effective with the 
September issue. 


E. D. DeWitt Retires from 
Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer 


E. D. DeWitt has retired as a mem- 
ber of the newspaper brokerage ‘firm of 
Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer, New York. 
The business will be continued under the 
name of Palmer, Suter & Palmer, Her- 
man Suter, for seven years associated 
with the old firm, succeeding to the 
interest formerly held by Mr. DeWitt. 
Mr. DeWitt, who became a member of 
the firm in 1922, is retiring to give more 
time to personal interests. 

In the summer of 1929 Mr. DeWitt 
also purchased the Long Branch, N. J., 
Record which newspaper is now pub- 
lished under the direction of his son, 
Richard DeWitt. 


R. B. Sapinsley Joins Evans, 
Nye & Harmon 


Robert B. Sapinsley, formerly man- 
ager of sales promotion of the General 
Outdoor Advertisin Company, has 
joined Evans, Nye 5 teen Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as a member 
of the new business department. He was 
at one time advertising manager of the 
Dallas, Tex., Times-Herald. 


Grey Agency Has Reis 


Underwear 
Robert Reis and Company, New York, 
gs and distributors of underwear, 
osiery, knitted sportswear and pajamas, 
have appointed the Grey Advertising 
Service, Inc., of that city, to direct 
their advertising account. 


Burnham with Faxon Agency 
Donald Burnham, formerly vice-presi- 


dent of the R. F. Walker Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, is now associated 
with Faxon, Incorporated, also of that 
city, as account executive. 





Does Food Advertising Cost the Pub- 
lic $400,000,000—Or Not a Cent? 


By Clarence Francis 


President, 
President, 


FULLY realize that food ad- 

vertising is a highly contro- 
versial subject. Many believe that 
it does not pay the chain, the job- 
ber or the retailer to distribute 
advertised food products. Many be- 
lieve that the money spent for food 
advertising could be more eco- 
nomically and effectively spent to 
stimulate sales in other ways. “Cut 
out your advertising and reduce the 
price” is heard all too often. This 
disagreement indicates a lack of 
understanding of the fundamentals 
of advertising. 

In discussing this problem we 
should fully realize that from a 
simple problem of a few genera- 
tions ago, the feeding of the nation 
has grown to be one of the most 
complicated of our industrial and 
distributing operations. No longer 
is it a case of preparing a product 
in a back room to be sold out of 
the front window, but it is rather 
a case of having factories in one, 
ten, or forty cities and a market 
in 40,000 cities. The fundamentals 
however remain the same. The 
manufacturer still makes food for 
the consumer to eat and anything 
that happens between the manufac- 
turer and the consumer is merely 
a change in the mechanics and not 
a change in the transaction itself. 

We consider our sales staff, the 
jobbers’ sales staif and the clerks 
behind the counter as selling 
agencies. We sometimes look at ad- 
vertising as just advertising but it 
must be considered as another sell- 
ing agency. The combination of 
man power and advertising power 
makes ‘a combined selling force far 
stronger than either part of it 
could be alone. 

Obviously, the consumer pays for 
the man power selling and just as 

definitely must pay for the adver- 


From a speech delivered July 6 before 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers. 


Associated Grocery 


General Foods Sales Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of America 


tising. When we make a product, 
sell the product, and advertise the 
we obviously set a price 


product, 
which includes the cost of all oi 
these operations and in so doing 


spend the consumers’ money. Thus 


we must consider ourselves trus 
tees for the consumer and onl) 
when we assure him the greatest 
return for his investment do we 
profitably serve him as well as 
ourselves. 

Unless advertising produced sales 
economy the consumer would not 
be content, as he has been throug) 
these many years, with his invest- 
ment. Advertising is just as essen- 
tial an ingredient of our products, 
just as vital to their acceptance 
as the selected raw materials and 
manufacturing integrity we build 
into them. 

There is no question that the ad- 
vertising selling force enables man- 
ufacturers to build up a large vol- 
ume with resulting economies in 
the purchase of raw material, in 
the development of new machinery 
for manufacturing, in the saving of 
manufacturing distribution and ex- 
ecutive overhead, in packaging and 
packing, in the actual utilization of 
by-products which are wasted in 
small quantity operation. 

This volume also permits con- 
stant laboratory and kitchen re- 
search to improve the products and 
widen their usefulness. It builds for 
us and for you permanent markets 
that survive periods of depression 
like the present; it builds markets 
that are immune to the whims and 
passing fancies of our consumers. 
Advertising creates an asset more 
valuable to our products than the 
plants that produce them. 

Unless the consumer were served 
in this process the whole operation 
would fall of its own weight. The 
consumer finds nationally adver- 
tised foods always possessing 2 
known standard because the adver- 
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tising has committed the manufac- 
turer to recognized standards of 
excellence. The consumers look to 
advertising to teach them how to 
get the most enjoyment and nutri- 
tion from the foods they buy—to 
learn new uses, to discover what 
place these foods properly take in 
planning dietary progress. They 
are relieved of the burden of learn- 
ing and checking technical specifi- 
cations for all the purchases they 
make; they can substitute one all 
embracing specification of a trust- 
worthy manufacturer's trade-mark. 

| should be willing to rest the 
whole case for advertising in the 
food field upon two related prem- 
ses ° 

1. Advertising, more than any 
one other force, has built your 
husiness to the volume it now en- 
JOVS; 

2. Advertising, more than any 
one other force, makes your busi- 
ness pay. 

There is little exaggeration in 
the statement that advertising has 
built the grocery business. It has 
taken out of the home and put into 


the grocery much of the merchan- 
dise on your shelves. 

People made soap in their own 
kitchens until advertising proved te 
them that large-scale manufacture 
could make it better and the retail 


store could sell it cheaper. They 
canned their own food or con- 
sumed only during the short season 
when fruits and vegetables were 
ripe until advertising proved that 
factory canned goods are safe and 
that the grocer can supply them as 
cheaply as the housewife. They 
bought all their milk from their 
neighbor until advertising showed 
them that for many purposes milk 
could be more economically brought 
from the pasture lands in cans or 
bottles and bought with a saving 
from the grocer. Bread, pancake 
hatter, even butter and cheese— 
you can multiply as rapidly as I 
the examples of such changed 
habits traceable wholly or largely 
to advertising. 

From a different point of view, 
advertising has created needs for 
products never made and never sold 
in the grocery stores before. Gela- 
tines for desserts and salads, scores 
of other prepared desserts, fruits 
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and vegetables from other sections 
and other lands, all the prepared 
and ready-to-cook cereals, relishes, 
seasonings—you know, too, the 
dozens of such foods sold in grow- 
ing volume every day that never 
appeared on the table until adver- 
tising established a place for them 
in the family diet. 

I wonder how great a burden of 
added selling expense would be 
placed upon the grocery trade if no 
grocery products had ever been 
advertised to the public. Suppose 
that every article in every grocery 
store had to be sold by the clerk 
with no advertising co-operation. 

How much would this slow up 
retail selling? I don’t know; but 
I am sure that your clerks would 
make fewer sales per day and that 
more clerk hire would be needed 
to accomplish the day’s work. In 
the average establishment, would 
it take the extra time of one more 
clerk? Or more? Or an average 
of half the time of a clerk? Any- 
one can guess. But if it did take 
the time of one more clerk in every 
store, and if that clerk were paid 
even $20 a week, the added sales 
expense in the retail grocery busi- 
ness would amount to over four 
hundred million dollars in a year. 
Four hundred million dollars would 
buy all the advertising put behind 
all food products and still leave a 
pretty penny of change. 

I wish that someone who has the 
time and who knows where to find 
statistics would work out this lit- 
tle problem in arithmetic: How 
much does the public pay for food 
advertising in all its forms—mag- 
azines, newspapers (for both for- 
eign and local space), radio (both 
chain and spot), postings, mailings, 
handbills, window displays—every- 
thing that goes into the promotion 
of food sales? How much in cler- 
ical selling cost does this advertis- 
ing selling investment save? I am 
thoroughly confident that if, this 
formula could be worked out, it 
would demonstrate beyond ques- 
tion that advertising is the most 
efficient and economical force in 
selling food products. 

Let’s approach this in a some- 
what different way. Advertised 
goods pay you more than those 
that lack advertising. They pay 
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you more because they speed your 
turnover and sell in the greatest 
volume at the least sales expense. 

Probably all of you are familiar 
with the investigations on this sub- 
ject made by the United States 
Government a year or so ago in a 
typical trading area. Much of the 
data has been released in prelimi- 
nary reports; the comprehensive 
final report is on its way. Product 
by product, the story is the same; 
profits in the retail food business 
come from the advertised lines. 

I believe that there is no short- 
cutting the selling needed to carry 
any product from the producer to 
the consumer. The days of the 

. better mouse traps and the beaten 
tracks through the forest are over 
—if there ever were any. It takes 
energetic, consistent selling to move 
goods. 

What is the easiest way to pro- 
vide that selling pressure? With 
the advertised product the manu- 
facturer goes most of the way, 
placing on the dealer’s shelves a 
product with a ready-made demand. 
With the unadvertised product, the 
manufacturer leaves the entire sell- 
ing job to the distributor. 

The more the manufacturer does 
to sell his product to the consumer, 
the less there is left for the re- 
tailer to do. The less the manu- 
facturer does, the greater the bur- 
den of the retailer becomes. 

And it is the consumer’s money 
that pays for this selling. He is 
entitled to have it spent where the 
return is greatest. 

The manufacturer is fortunately 
in the position of being able to do 
this essential selling in the most 
efficient and economical way; the 
retailer on the other hand, is 
forced to do much of his in the 
most laborious and expensive way. 
If the manufacturer spends money 
for good advertising, the retailer 
gets far more sales effort per dol- 
lar of expenditure on the product 
than if he took the same amount 
for clerk hire to sell to prospects 
singly as they come of their own 
volition into his store. 


Kwik to Churchill-Hall 
The Kwik Company, Suffern, N. Y., 
has appointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of its manicure specialties. 
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The Goldbergs Work with 
Amos ’n’ Andy 


Amos ’n’ Andy and the Goldbergs are 
now working shoulder to shoulder in the 
common interest of the Pepsodent Com. 
pany. This family sketch, until now 
a sustaining program of the National 
Broadcastin atl has been taken 
over by the Pepsodent Company to 
supplement its present program of Amos 
n’ Andy. 


Farm Paper Campaign for 
New Products 


The Worden-Allen Company, struc- 
tural steel manufacturer of Milwaukee, 
has entered the agricultural field with an 
all-steel silo, steel grain bin and a steel 
truss barn which can be erected by farm 
labor. Advertisers’ Service, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, has started 
a campaign in farm publications for this 
client. 


Washable Rug Account with 
Frohman 


Amsterdam Textiles, a manufacturing 
company recently formed at Amsterdam, 
.» has begun distribution through 
department stores, of a new type of 
washable, woven rug under the trade 
name of “Softred.’ The Louis H. 
Frohman Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, has been appointed adver- 
tising counsel. 


A. V. May with Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Corner 


Arthur V. May, for many years a 
copy executive with Lever Brothers 
and, more recently, with the European 
headquarters of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, Inc., nmdon, has joined the copy 
department of Van Sant, Dugdale & 
orner, Inc., Baltimore advertising 
agency. 


Heads Seattle Office of 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 


Thomas O. Eichelberger, for the last 
two years with the San Francisco of- 
fice of Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
Company, publishers’ representative, has 
been made manager of that organization’s 
Seattle office. 


Now with Mogensen 
Miss Clara Wyman, for many years 
space bayer of the San Francisco office 


of The H. K. McCann Company, now 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., is now asso- 
ciated with the San Francisco office of 
M. C. Mogensen & Company, publishers’ 
representatives. 


Climax Rubber to Wesley 

The Climax Rubber Company, New 
York, manufacturer of sanitary rubber 
goods, has appointed The Wesley Asso- 
ciates, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


REACHING THE 
LEADERS 


Worcester folk, being quite human, are often motivated in their buying by 
the desire of “keeping up with the Joneses.” In every market there are 
certain families, certain groups, who set buying styles for many others. The 
local prestige of a silk hose, of a new pattern of silverware, of a car or 
washing machine or radio, depends to a large degree upon its acceptance 
by those groups whose influence weighs heavily in the community. 


These “key” families in Worcester can be effectively cultivated through 
Telegram-Gazette advertising alone, as can the families of all classes. 


An Emerson B. Knight, Inc. study of the Worcester city and suburban 
market shows that of all Class A families (those of highest income) in 
Worcester and the average 18-mile suburban area, who regularly read a 
Worcester daily paper, 


The Telegram-Gazette Maintains 
Everyday Home Contact With 94.01% 


Of ALL families in Worcester and the average 18-mile suburban area 
who regularly receive a Worcester daily paper, The Telegram-Gazette 
maintains everyday home contact with 85.33%. 


Division of these families into groups representing potential buying power 
shows that the greater the buying power, the greater The Telegram-Gazette 
coverage. With Class C, those of lowest buying ability, Telegram-Gazette 
coverage is 80.75%. With Class B, the great middle class of medium 
buying power, Telegram-Gazette coverage rises to 85.97%. With Class A, 
the families of high income, Telegram-Gazette coverage reaches 94.01%. 


In Worcester classes and masses alike find The Telegram-Gazette an in- 
dispensable part of their daily living. National advertisers appealing to 
either—or both—find the Worcester Market can be adequately cultivated 
through The Telegram-Gazette alone. 


Average Net Paid Circulation 


DAILY 105,559 SUNDAY 54,094 


No other Worcester Worcester’s only 
paper has 1/3 as much Sunday newspaper 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Where Do Advertising Agency 
Executives Come From? 


It Would Appear That Most of Them Get Their Training Almost 
Anywhere Exeept in Advertising Agencies 


By D. M. Perrill 


Copy Chief, R. J. Potts & Co. (Advertising Agency) 


Most printers were printers’ 
devils once. Most railroad 
officials received their training as 
brakemen or in some other lowly 
position. In fact, one of the most 
frequently remarked things about 
American business is the fact that 
most of our leaders have started in 
at or near the bottom and worked 
their way up in their respective in- 


dustries. 

But what about advertising 
agency executives? Have most of 
these men served their apprentice- 
ships in the agency business? 
Should the young man aiming at 
an advertising career join an ad- 
vertising agency and work from 
the ground up? 

The question, “Where should I 
start?” has been asked me so often 
that I decided to interview the men 
in our organization who had 
reached positions of responsibility 
so that I might obtain some con- 
crete examples of how others had 
“got there.” 

I have worked in several agen- 
cies and I do not believe the ex- 
perience of the personnel here is 
radically different from that in a 
large percentage of other agencies 
—and in our responsible positions 
here we have not one single execu- 
tive who started with an advertis- 
ing agency. 

It might be worth while to re- 
view briefly these various individ- 
ual cases. 


Number One started in news- 
paper work in the business end, 
and a great deal of his experience 
since has been with banking and 
financial institutions. 


Number Two was an engineer, 
had charge of advertising for a 
small construction machine com- 
pany, went from there with an as- 


sociation effort, then a newspaper, 
and finally an agency. 


Number Three started out very 
definitely to get into the agency 
field, but finding there was no 
worth-while place that did not de- 
mand experience, started in selling 
a syndicated theater magazine 
proposition. 


Number Four had a considerable 
amount of artistic ability and did 
his initial work as an art solicitor. 
Both of these last men went into 
an agency as their second step, but 
one of them has since spent years 
in the advertising and merchandis- 
ing departments of big retail 
stores. 


Number Five worked with a 
railroad, was teller in a _ bank, 
cashier in a financial institution, 
and was finally assistant in the ad- 
vertising department of a large 
national advertiser where he be- 
came valuable enough that the 
agency decided it would be well to 
have him assisting in the contact 
work. 


Number Six worked as a sales- 
mar and sales manager. To get 
sales, he developed a lot of mer- 
chandising ideas when that sort of 
thing was new. Then he started 
doing this same sales promotion 
planning with an _ advertising 
agency to get more sales response 
from its campaigns. 


Number Seven did clerical work 


with manufacturing concerns, 
finally showed an aptness for writ- 
ing advertisements in a mail-order 
piano company and stepped from 
there into agency copy writing. 
Later his ability at contacting and 
soliciting led him into these 
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branches of agency operation. 

Number Eight started with a de- 
partment store and stepped into the 
advertising department of a gar- 
ment maker. He followed this 
with two years as regional director 
for one of the biggest mail-order 
houses. 


Number Nine was with a whole- 
sale jobber, a retail department 
store, and a printing establishment. 
Copy work done with these con- 
cerns led to the advertising agency 
position. 


It is worth noting that not a 
single one of these people advised 
starting an advertising career in 
any position in an advertising 
agency. They believed that such a 
position would not give the busi- 
ness training essential to people 
serving advertising accounts, either 
in contact or in copy work. In 
fact, all of them were of the opin- 
ion that experience with business 
organizations which are to be 


served by the agency is almost es- 


sential as background to a proper 
understanding of clients’ problems. 

It was their belief, too, that even 
if the person possessed merit in the 
minor positions in an agency it 
would be very doubtful if the 
agency would advance him in case 
an opening existed requiring 
greater responsibility. 

This was not because the agency 
would wish to be unfair, but 
rather because the clients of the 
agency would be familiar with the 
individual as a minor clerk. He 
would therefore be under an actual 
handicap in rendering service to 
these clients in the higher agency 
positions. Undoubtedly there will 
be people who will dispute this 
statement, but it is my opinion that 
it works out in practice. 

Personally I can recall only one 
man who has made his way up in 
one advertising organization. This 
man started as an office boy with a 
Chicago agency. Today he has 
worked himself into a position of 
account supervisor. There is no 
question but that he has made him- 
self a valuable man, but there is 
also no question that many others 
have gone much farther in the 
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same time. Whether or not this is 
because he has confined his efforts 
to the single firm would, of course, 
be impossible to determine. 

I do know that many agency ex 
ecutives look with favor on an in- 
dividual who has had a rather 
varied experience, because they feel 
it gives him an essential back- 
ground in dealing with various 
clients. Even if a man’s contact is 
limited to one client, he must im- 
press a number of individuals 
With a firm of any size, advertis- 
ing is no longer a one-man opera- 
tion. 

As to the place where the young 
advertising man might get his start, 
some of the suggestions were door 
to-door canvassing, soliciting ad- 
vertising space for newspapers, 
business papers or theater pro- 
grams; newspaper reporting, sales 
correspondence and retail store 
selling. As one man put it—any 
type of work which will bring a 
man in contact with the public, 
particularly from a selling angle, 
and which will give him a valuable 
foundation. 

Recently, an agency executive 
was in a position of advising his 
own brother as to a place which he 
might get into as a graduate from 
a State university. The initial job 
was as a filling station attendant 
A month later he had a station of 
his own where the first month 
showed a 25 per cent increase. He 
has been steadily over quota since. 
I personally feel confident this 
young man has shown an aptitude 
for advertising, for during the re- 
cent rapid shifts in gasoline prices 
he placarded his station with spe- 
cial sale signs on seven-gallon lots, 
giving a lump price which was 
simply seven times the regular 
price. Because nobody took the 
trouble to multiply the odd frac- 
tional gallon price by seven, drivers 
thought they were getting a bar- 
gain—with a resulting spurt in 
seven-gallon sales. Since the plac- 
ards did not say that it was a spe- 
cial low price but simply quoted a 
lump sum, his advertising cam- 
paign stuck strictly to the slogan 
of truth in advertising. 

In his work he is required to 
make twelve calls a day on auto- 
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mobile users outside of his station. 
In speaking to me of his experi- 
ence, this novitiate made two 
remarks which indicated to me that 
he was advancing to a_ better 
understanding of sales and mer- 
chandising. The first, “It certainly 
is funny the way you can convince 
yourself that there is no possible 
use of making a call on a pros- 
pect.” The second was, “You 
know, I have made some of my 
hest sales to people I did not think 
I had a bit of chance of landing.” 
He studied geology at college and 
just at present his desire is to be- 
come a geological expert. How- 
ever, if he should change his mind 
iater and decide that he wished to 
enter the advertising branch, I can 
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think of no better experience for 
him than the work he is now doing. 

This story might seem to digress, 
but it emphasizes what I regard as 
an important point—a position 
which will give one a start in 
almost any line of business will 
provide a start in advertising. 
What the man reallv needs is an 
appreciation of business funda- 
mentals, and of human reactions— 
particularly reactions to sales ef- 
forts. 

Which reminds me that at least 
half of those I asked as to how 
they thought a young man should 
start to get into the advertising 
agency business countered with the 
remark, “Why do they want to get 
into this business ?” 


Angles on Space Buying 


It Takes More Than a High-Class Clerk to Fill the Space Buyers’ 
job Properly 


By Charles Lansdown 


Secretary, H. E. 


"THERE is a good deal more to 
space buying than merely com- 


paring circulations and _ milline 
rates. 

There has been a tendency in 
recent years to overlook this fact 
ani make space buying somewhat 


of a clerical function with a conse- 


Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 


quent loss in the efficiency of many 
advertising campaigns. This loss 
in efficiency was not particularly 
noticeable in the days of our pros- 
perity. The power of advertising 
coupled with the ease of getting 
business was so great that mistakes 
in the selection of media were cov- 
ered up to a great extent by the 
results obtained from the list of 
media as a whole. But with the 
increased difficulties experienced 
during the present period of de- 
pression inefficiency in space buy- 
ing is apt to spell the difference 
between the success or failure of 
an advertising campaign, and the 
advertiser will be wise if he in- 
sists on knowing whether the space 
buying department of his agency is 
competent or merely a clerical de- 
partment. 
What should a competent space 
buyer know? 
_ Properly to prepare a newspaper 
list the space buyer should have 
an intimate knowledge of every 
newspaper that in its own locality 
has competition. He should know 
not only their circulations and 
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rates but also their editorial ap- 
peal, their reader acceptance, their 
circulation methods, the type of 
their subscribers and the respon- 
siveness of those subscribers to ad- 
vertising appeal. In other words 
there should be in the mind of the 
space buyer as distinct an impres- 
sion of the personality of the 
newspaper under consideration as 
of an individual with whom one 
is intimately acquainted. 

When it is considered that there 
are about 2,000 daily newspapers 
in the United States, located in 
slightly over 1,450 cities, this seems 
like a large order, but on analysis 
the size of the job diminishes con- 
siderably. 

In 1,020 cities there is only one 
daily newspaper and in 114 addi- 
tional cities there are enforced 
combinations that compel the gen- 
eral advertiser to buy all the daily 
newspapers published. In these 
cities the problem narrows down 
largely to whether or not distribu- 
tion and sales justify covering the 
territory at the rates asked by the 
publishers. 

This leaves about 300 cities in 
which competing newspapers should 
be evaluated and selections made 
according to their adaptability to 
the product to be advertised. 

Some newspapers are fortunate 
in having so wide and numerous 2 
clientele that they are profitable 
mediums for the advertising of 
anything from a steam yacht to 
a breakfast food, but in most com- 
petitive situations it will be found 
that a careful selection must be 
made to obtain the maximum re- 
sults for the money expended. One 
paper might be the best medium in 
which to advertise bonds, another 
to advertise automobiles, another 
to advertise heating equipment and 
still a fourth to advertise soap. Or 
one might be the proper medium 
for both bonds and heating equip- 
ment and another the proper 
medium for both automobiles and 
soap. In other words, where com- 
petitive newspaper conditions exist, 
to prepare a list of maximum 
efficiency requires an _ intimate 
knowledge of each newspaper to 
insure the adjustment of the list to 
the product to be advertised. 
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This knowledge can be obtained 
and assimilated by the intelligent 
space buyer, but not in a day or a 
week. It requires years of inten- 
sive application and study, and that 
is why an importance should be 
attached to the space buying de- 
partment that unfortunately does 
not exist in all advertising agen- 
cies. It is a man’s-sized job and 
should be paid for accordingly be- 
cause it takes a good deal more 
than only a high-class clerk to 
fill it properly. 





Piggly Wiggly Entering 
Eastern Territory 


Under a contract entered into between 
the Piggly Wiggly Corporation of Cin- 
cinnati and the Almar Stores Corpora- 
tion of Philadelphia, the Almar Stores 
Corporation has been given exclusive 
right to operate Piggly Wiggly stores 
in the metropolitan district of Philadel. 
_ and eight surrounding counties in 

ennsylvania and also in eleven coun- 
ties in Central and Southern New Jer- 
sey. The first stores in this expansion, 
which will include the opening of one 
thousand stores, will opened in Phil- 
adelphia and New Jersey in the early 
part of September. 

While there are standard Piggly 
Wiggly stores along the Atlantic Sea- 
board at the present time, the comple- 
tion of the present arrangement with 
Almar, according to a statement by the 
Piggly Wiggly organization, marks the 
first dominating entry of Piggly Wiggly 
style of merchandising in the East. 

J. R. Peters, president of the Almar 
Stores Corporation in which he recently 
purchased control, is a former vice- 
president of Piggly Wiggly. 





New Radio Business at Seattle 


The Weller Radio Publicity Service is 
the name of a_ new radio advertising 
business, with offices in the Vance Build 
ing, Seattle, established by E. R. Weller, 
of Portland, Oreg. Associated with him 
in the new business are uller 
and Helen Purcell, formerly with the 
Portland Oregonian. 


E. K. Gross with 
Hamburg, N. Y., Group 


Edwin K. Gross, formerly conducting 
his own advertising agency at Buffalo, 
N ., has been made secretary of the 
Hamburg, N. Y., Chamber of Com 
merce. 








Appoints Scheerer 


The Linton, Ind., Citizen has ap 
pointed Scheerer, Inc. .» publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York, as its advertising 


representative in the United States and 
Canada. 
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ng Before money is spent for any com- 
— modity, the buyer usually wants to 
ber know the cost. That is natural, and 
+ businesslike. 


>hiladel- 
fe fer As applied to printed advertising, 


pansion, 


in Phil what is the essential thing? How 
he early ® . . 
much it costs, or how much it will do! 


People usually get what they pay for, 
and no more. Who has not been 
persuaded, against his better judg- 
ment, to buy something apparently 


Seattle low-priced, only to realize that cheap- 
jervies ness and shoddiness are Siamese twins? 
ce Build 
. Weller, 
Palle We do not try to beat the town on 
” price, but we do propose to give the 
h buyer of printing a lot for his money. 
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“1Charles Francis Press 
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CUSTOMERS 


within 


A careful study of a few copies of 
the Globe will show you how this 
paper is edited to give the advertiser 
the most effective display of his 
message. Boston Globe readers want 
to read interesting advertising news 
as well as general news. We'll gladly 
send you a few copies. Address Box 
189, Boston, Mass. 
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DELIVERED 
24 HOURS. 


1. a department store advertises a special sale in 
hand bags or backgammon sets, the store’s executives 
know within twenty-four hours whether or not their 


message has taken effect. 


From constant experience, and careful checking of 
results, they know very accurately just what to expect 
from each advertising medium they use. 


IN BOSTON department-store space buyers placed 
in the Sunday Globe (the paper with the highest rate) 
almost as many lines of advertising as they did in all 
the other Boston Sunday papers combined. 


And the careful surveys of the AAAA show that the 
Daily Globe is at least the equal of the Sunday edition 
in pulling power. 

Concentrate your Boston advertising in the medium 
that has proved its advertising effectiveness when sub- 


jected to the most exacting of comparative tests ae 


Boston Globe 
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Elgin Passes Tung Chiens 


Which Is Not a Chinese Dish, But the Basis of an Effective 
Mailing Piece 


VIATORS, like baseball play- 
fA ers, sailors and others whose 
occupations or avocations are asso- 
ciated with some element of sport- 
ing risk, are superstitious. In fact, 
a valued lucky piece is often con- 
sidered as an effective and essential 
a piece of equipment as a para- 
chute. 

A tung chien, it might be men- 
tioned, though the connection is 
not quite obvious, is worth $.0025 
in American money. A tung chien 
(the classical name for which is 
kung-fang, or words to that ef- 
fect) is one of those bronze-look- 
ing Chinese coins that are about 
the size of a quarter and have a 
square hole in the middle and sev- 
eral remarks in refined laundry 
conversation on each face. Fur- 
thermore, not only is a tung chien 
worth only about forty to a cent, 
but it is out of circulation, except 
in some parts of the interior of 
China. 

The aircraft instrument division 
of the Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany recently sensed a correlation 
between these two seemingly iso- 
lated facts and sent to China for 
20,000 tung chiens. The result 
was a mailing piece that brought 
superlative results in announcing 
to aviators a new aircraft instru- 
ment service. And thus a coin, a 
dollar’s worth of which cannot be 
conveniently carried, did service 
well in excess of its face value. 

The tung chiens (or is it tungs 
chien?) were made shiny in an 
acid bath, attached, by means of 
glue, to 8,210 Elgin letterheads, 
and an appropriate message was 
placed beneath. These were sent 
out to as many private pilots. An 
offer of an Elgin instrument cata- 
log mentioned in the letter brought 
responses to the tune of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, a both unusual 
and respectable proportion. 

The tung chien was offered to 
each recipient of the letter with 
this opening statement: “There is 
no denying the influence of luck 
ina man’s life and if you are one 


who has a few lucky pieces around 
we hope you will add the enclosed 
Chinese coin to your collection.” 
This, together with the glittering 
little coin at the top of the letter, 
naturally attracted attention. 

But this was not just a trick let- 
ter. The luck element was turned 
rather neatly into a positive and 
practical merchandising appeal. 
The letter went on: 

“But luck will never replace re- 
liable instruments. 

“We feel that the proper ser- 
vicing of instruments has never be- 
fore been given sufficient con- 
sideration. Whether or not your 
instruments are of Elgin manufac- 
ture you are invited to avail your- 
self of our service facilities which 
are fully explained in the enclosed 
pamphlet. 

“As part of this service, we have 
arranged with the Elgin distribu- 
tor in your locality to loan you a 
service instrument without charge 
whenever you need one... .” 

The letter concludes: “Should 
you be unfamiliar with Elgin in- 
struments, we will be happy to 
send you our catalog. Please ask 
for it. We will check your request 
off as a piece of good luck for us 
as well as for you.” 

The folder explained the plan in 
detail and also got in a few good 
words about the Elgin line of 
aviation instruments. 

The service idea is a neat piece 
of merchandising in itself. It not 
only insures continued _ service 
satisfaction on the part of Elgin 
instrument owners, but it brings 
those who have instruments of 
other makes into the shop of the 
Elgin dealer and, through the loan 
of Elgin instruments while the 
other instruments are being ser- 
viced, acquaints the aviator with 
this company’s product in a de- 
cidedly tangible way. 

Following the success of the coin 
letter in the private pilot field, a 
similar mailing piece will be sent 
to a list of 8,000 limited commer- 
cial and transport pilots. 








CAN remember when Louis 

Singer ran a restaurant on 
Fourth Avenue near Twenty-fourth 
Street. The rear dining room was 
full of relics of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 


The Caves de Mouquin at 
Twenty-eighth Street and Sixth 
Avenue were free of access. 


Down Seventh Avenue the Castle 
Cave would let you select your 
own steak or chops from the re- 
frigerator to be broiled before your 
eyes over live wood embers. 
Near Broadway and Twenty- 
sixth, Louis Martin flourished. I 
knew Rector’s, Shanley’s, Church- 
ill’s, the old Astor House, the old 


Waldorf and the Holland House. 
Today I know luncheon clubs, 
wet and dry; restaurants, oyster 


bars, speakeasies and lunch wagons 
—although I am not and never was 
much of a trencherman. 

The purpose of all this back- 
ground is to form a setting for 
the remark that “This thing of 
settling advertising questions at 
lunch is something that doesn’t 
seem to work.” 

I recall very few business ques- 
tions that I went to lunch to settle 
that did not have to be settled 
over again some other time, back 
among the desk blotters, paper 
knives and clip trays. I admit a 
few, but in general any subject that 
was open when the menus were 
handed around, was just as open 
when the tussle for the check 
began. 

There is something about a 
luncheon discussion that makes 
one person compensate with inat- 
tention for all the concentration of 
the other. The more serious Mr. 
A. becomes at table, the harder it 
is for Mr. X, to keep his eyes 
from roving around and his ears 
from hearing other sounds. But 
just let Mr. A. slack off and drop 
a few careless words that he won't 


“Let’s Go to Lunch and Talk 
It Over” 


Have Important Problems Ever Been Settled Over the Luncheon Table? 


By F. R. Feland 


Of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 











remember saying, and Mr. X 
hooks every one of them into hi 
memory and quotes them later at 
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the most unexpected times and 
places. 

That is when two eat to talk 
business. When four eat to talk wor 
business, they talk personalities 

I never “closed a deal” at lunch Am 
I never “straightened a man out” 
at lunch. I never “covered a lot 
of points” at lunch. I have pho 





thought I had done these things, 
but the deal always re-opened ; the 
man kinked up again; the points 
stuck out through the coverings, 
and a week later the mind was as 
blank on what was accomplished 
as on what we had to eat. 

Is this a peculiarity of mine, or 
are we kidding ourselves about 
lunch as a business institution? 
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Tax Chain Stores 
than the I: 





Alabama to 

\ bill more stringent 
diana law imposing a graduating 
on chain stores has been passed 
the Alabama Legislature and signed 
the Governor. It becomes operative 
October 1. 

The measure provides that any persor 
firm or corporation operating a 
store must pay a special license of $1 
operating two to five stores, $10 
store over one; for each additional stor 


iner 






ever 


} 








sing 







up to 10, $15; for each store fron 
10 to 20, $25, and for each store ove 
20, $75. The Indiana law has a max 
mum of $25. 





F, U. Dodge Appointed by 


Mono Service 

Frederick U. Dodge has been 
pointed general sales manager of 
Mono Service Company, Newark, N 
manufacturer of Kleen Kup paper 
ages. He has been associated with the 
company in executive capacities for the 
last twenty years. 











Paper Machinery Account te 
O'Keefe 

The E. D. Jones & Sons Compan 
Pittsfield, Mass., manufacturer of pape 
machinery, has appointed the New York 
office of the P. F. O'Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Inc., to direct its advertisir 
account, 
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Ww. W. CHEW S. P. LA DUE J. 0. GALBRAITH 
572 Madison Ave. 625 Hearst Bidg. 612 Hearst Bidg. 
San Francisco Chicage 


A. R. BARTLETT 


3-129 General Motors Bidg. 
Detroit 
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Direct Mail to Sell Direct Mail 
to 5,000 Dealers 


Frigidaire Mailing Tells Its Message Simply and Quickly 


- brevity is the soul of wit, the 
hall-mark of good writing gen- 
erally and of other virtues, it is 
also the mark of many a good ad- 
vertising effort. Frigidaire must 
believe in the doctrine, for a recent 
mailing to 5,000 dealers outlining 
the literature now available for 
their use is certainly brief. No 
more than is necessary is said and 
that is said well. Yet nothing has 
been omitted that is essential to 
the dealer’s understanding. 

Printed in two colors, forceful 
red and black, it is a commanding 
and attention-arresting job. The 
type is large. The booklet mea- 
sures nine inches by fifteen inches 
and has twelve pages, with only a 
little text on each page. 

The cover, for instance, says: 
“Here it is!” The first inside 
spread catches the dealer’s eye 
with: “Presenting the New Sum- 
mer Direct Mail with the striking 
new magazine.” The next spread 
talks about selling. The spread 
following has mailing number one 
on one page and mailing number 
two on the other page, contained 
in envelopes attached to the pages. 

The next spread announces the 
third mailing, which is something 
different in consumer direct mail. 


It is a magazine called the “Mod- 
ern Era” and it almost guarantees 
that if the first two mailings fail 
this one certainly will not. It has 
twenty-four pages and it is printed 
in colors. It contains fiction, news 
pictures, recipes for summer, vari- 
ous articles of current interest and 
advertisements scattered through- 
out for Frigidaire. It gives the 
reader an impression of brightness 
and newsiness and is especially de- 
signed for the feminine reader. In 
speaking about the magazine to the 
dealer the company asks him to 
keep in mind what a valuable aid 
such a publication will prove in 
selling his prospects. 

The last spread in this Frigi- 
daire announcement is an appeal to 
the dealer to send in twice as many 
names as he ever did before. A 
blank order form is enclosed for 
his prospects’ names and his order. 

Because the literature the com- 
pany is offering the dealer is so 
far beyond what has been offered 
before, the company believes the 
dealer will react in just about the 
way it wants him to. The inclu- 
sion of the new magazine is the 
trump card which the company be- 
lieves will be seen by approxi- 
mately 500,000 prospects. 





“FHIRD 
MAILING 


THE NEW FRIGIDAIRE MAGALINE 
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pS Becic FOOD STORES operate 150 


s Frigi- 


mpesl units in the San Francisco territory. For 
—' s the past three years this big organization 
oy has depended chiefly on the Examiner to 
$y carry its sales-message to housewives in 
Ly this field. So naturally with a $7,000.00 
coe & Prize Contest to ‘‘put over,’’ they felt the 


A 4 - Examiner could do the job ALONE! During 
approxi- a 16-week campaign, two double-trucks 
and fourteen full pages are being used 
EXCLUSIVELY in the Examiner and the 
contest is off to a spectacular start. 
Public Food Stores tell us their sales are 


hitting new “‘highs”’ daily. 


San Francisco EXAMINER 


36 Unbroken Years of Advertising and Circulation Leadership 
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A HIT 


300.000 REAL 








; 


Crowds — passing by — shopping — buying. 
Buying pa they see reg. 
in advertisements in the papers they read. 
And over 300,000 of them read the American 
every weekday — 1,150,000 on Sunday! 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY: 
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ITH MORE THAN 
EW YORKERS 


During the last four months, 100,000 new 








eaders suddenly changed to the American. New 


‘ork stores sent a greater increase in advertising 


. 
o the American than to any other standard size 


norning paper. During May and June, department 
tores used almost as much lineage in the daily 
merican than in all of 1930! Why? *% Men and 
omen don’t change their reading habits without 
yood reason. Nor do advertisers invest their money 
n newspaper space without good cause. % And 
ere’s the reason for this new acceptance — New 
forkers have discovered that today the American 
s NEW YORK’S MOST INTERESTING NEWSPAPER. Ad- 
ertisers have found that real New Yorkers—more 
han 300,000 of them —are reading it every morn- 
ng. ®& Here’s a city-size group of readers— with a 
ity-size list of wants to be filled—and a city-size 
purse full of dollars to spend. *% And they spend 
hem like the good customers they are for things 
hey see advertised in NEW YORK’S MOST INTEREST- 
NG NEWSPAPER. 


eying NEW YORK 
vel 6h AMI EERICAN 


4merican : : 
Sunday! New York’s Most Interesting Newspaper 


D AUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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The United States Daily 


takes pleasure in announcing 
the appointment of 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON 


Incorporated 


National Advertising Representatives 


in the United States and Canada for all terri- 
tory east of the Rockies. Lorenzen and Thomp- 
son maintain offices in the following cities: 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City Atlanta 


On the Pacific Coast 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. pro 


anal 
will continue as National Advertising Representatives each 
with offices in: +a 


blani 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


Financial Advertising 


will continue to be solicited from the New York 
office of The United States Daily by 


A. F. Zerbee 
280 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


The GAnited States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


America’s National Newspaper 

















How to Analyze the Salesman’s 


Daily Work 


A Comprehensive System of Reports and Records That Produces Valuable 
Material for Field and Home Office Use 


By E. B. Weiss 


HIS is an analysis of the re- 

port and record system de- 
veloped by a company making 
automotive accessories for the 
purpose of minutely examining its 
salesmen’s daily activities. 

The system is comprehensive— 
perhaps much too comprehensive 
for the rank and file of manufac- 
— Its adaptation, as a whole, 
by other manufacturers is further 
limited by certain peculiarities of 
the business, the method of dis- 
tribution, the compensation plans 
employed, etc. 

However, in this elaborate sys- 


tem of bookkeeping the salesman, 
there are employed report and rec- 
ord forms which, taken by them- 
selves, should be distinctly helpful 


to any sales executive working on 
the problem of getting profit- 
producing information out of an 
analysis of what his salesmen do 
each day. The forms include daily 
report blanks, collection report 
blanks, expense report blanks, etc. 


The company’s selling force is 
divided into two sections. The 
smaller part of the force sells di- 
rect to dealers. The other sales- 
men work as missionary men. 
They work with jobbers through- 
out the country and any orders 
booked are shipped from the job- 
ber’s stock. There are certain dif- 
ferences in bookkeeping the activi- 
ties of the two sections of the 
sales force and they will therefore 
be considered separately. 

Direct-selling salesmen: These 
salesmen send in, each day, an 
original and duplicate copy of a 
daily report form (Figure I). 
This is a rather elaborate report. 
It calls for the following informa- 
tion: What displays were put into 
the dealer’s store, dealer’s name, 
whether or not the dealer is a new 
customer, whether the dealer oper- 
ates a garage, department store or 
other classification, address, name 
of jobber through whom the dealer 
buys, sales in dollars of all items 


Daily Sales Report 
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Figure Il 


in each line, and sales points repre- 
sented by this dollar volume. 
(Each item sold credits the sales- 
man with a number of points, 
the number varying with the items. 
Thus a sale of lubricants is worth 
four points while the sale of auto 
soaps is worth only two points.) 

Attached to this report is the 
house copy of any orders booked. 

These direct-selling men are ex- 
pected to make collections, as well 
as to sell. A separate report of 
any collection calls and of collec- 
tions actually made is provided 
for on what is known as the Sales- 
men’s Correspondence Form, which 
is sent in with the daily report. 
This form is also used to report 
competitive conditions, new prod- 
ucts, or any other unusual circum- 
stances uncovered in the field. 

When the daily reports are re- 
ceived they are promptly checked 
against the orders attached to 
them. This provides a check that 
immediately discloses any _ dis- 
crepancies and thus forestalls later 
errors and complaints. 

The original copies of the daily 
reports are forwarded weekly by 
the direct-selling branch to the 
home office. The duplicate copies 
of the reports and copies of the 
orders are retained at the branch. 

At the home office, just as soon 
as the daily reports are received, 


they are gone over and sales are 
summarized by major product 
groupings. Thus, the home office 
has a weekly record of how each 
of the principal items in the line 
are moving. The other informa- 
tion on the daily reports, such as 
number of calls made and how 
many were turned into orders, new 
accounts obtained, displays placed, 
calls by trade classification, etc., is 
also tabulated immediately. 

As a _ consequence, the home 
office is in position to call to the 
attention of the branch manager 
that Salesman Jones is not making 
a sufficient number of calls, that 
Salesman Harris is doing some 
splendid work in opening new ac- 
counts and that it would be help- 
ful to the other men to find out 
how he does it, that Salesman 
Brown is concentrating his calls on 
garages and that the other types 
of dealers in his territory are he 
ing neglected, and that Salesman 
Wiley is entitled to praise for the 
considerable number of window 
displays he installed last week 
Finally, through the point system 
already referred to, under which 
the number of points allowed in 
connection with the sale of each 
item is determined by the profit 
produced by each product, the 
management knows whether the 
salesmen are selling the profit 
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Here's How Times Have 
Changed In PITTSBURGH 


Sunday Newspaper Standing 
Completely Reversed 


During Past Four Years 
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Figure Ill 


makers in sufficient volume or 


whether they are simply going out 
after volume and overlooking the 
more profitab!e numbers. 

Most of the direct-selling men 
work on a drawing account against 


commission basis, and do not re- 
ceive an expense allowance. After 
their orders are shipped and the 
customer billed, a copy of the bill- 
ing is posted to the Salesmen’s 
Weekly Commission Statement 
(Figure II). This is an elabo- 
rate record form which provides a 
weekly record, for each direct- 
selling salesman, of the following 
vital information: 

Shipped orders—file number, 
amount of the order, commission ; 
returned merchandise—file num- 
ber, amount of order, charge-back, 
dollar volume of orders shipped 
this week; merchandise returned, 
net shipments, commission on 
same, charge-back, net commission, 
adjustments, and total net commis- 
sion for the week. The same in- 
formation is then recorded on the 
same form for the year to date. 
There is then space for the week’s 
net payments to each salesman, 
year’s net payments and sales cost 
for year to date. The sales cost is 
determined by dividing total pay- 
ments by amount of net business 
shipped. 

Thus, at any time, the sales man- 


ager has in front of him a com- 
plete financial picture of the stand- 
ing, for the week and year, of 
each and every direct-selling sales- 
man on the force. 

These commission statements are 
prepared weekly. They, in turn, 
are posted to what is known as the 
Weekly Summary of Salesman’s 
Business, Earnings and Cost. This 
calls for a weekly summary, for 
each direct-selling salesman, of 
such facts as: bonafide future busi- 
ness, week’s business booked, total 
booked business to date, week’s re- 
turned merchandise and credit al- 
lowances, week’s net shipments, 
total net shipments to date, weekly 
average net shipments, week’s net 
earnings, total net earnings to date, 
week’s cash payments, total cash 
payments to date and sales cost to 
date. 

These reports analyze the daily 
work of the direct-selling salesmen 
to the last degree. They are no 
more thorough, however, than the 
reports prepared to cover the day 
hy day activities of the missionary 
salesmen. 

Missionary salesmen: The sales- 
men working with jobbers send in 
an original and duplicate daily re- 
port that is exactly the same as 
the report used by the direct-sell- 
ing men. They also accompany 
this, as do the other men, with a 
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Che Zvening Star 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


CIRCULATION OF THE STAR COVERING PAST 10 YEARS 


6 Months P. O. Statements. 


CIRCULATION] 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 
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More Value in Circulation 


80.000 During the past 10 years the 
circulation of The Star has in- 
75,000 creased over 24% daily and over 
30% Sunday. Ninety-seven per 
70.000 cent daily and 96% Sunday of 
The Star’s circulation is concen- 
65,000 trated within the 25-mile radius 
of the National Capital. 


ane aan we 


The Washington Star during the past 75 years has at no 
time inflated its circulation. It nts no predate nor fore- 
noon editions, confining its circulation daily entirely to the 
afternoon, and Sunday entirely to Sunday morning. 

New York Office, Chicago Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, J. E. Lutz, 
110 E. 42nd St. Lake Michigan Building. 
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Liberey Has MADE 
Over $200,000 


For Macfadden Publications, Incorporated 


within the 3 months 
since its acquisition 


H... is what has happened: 


1. Administration expense has been largely eliminated by 
Macfadden administrative officers assuming these functions. 


2. Overhead expense has been reduced through production 
of Liberty in the established Macfadden plant. 
3. Organization expense has been cut, due to the availability 
of a clerical structure needing but slight expansion. 
4. Circulation expense has been lowered by making Liberty 
a part of the Macfadden unit-distribution and unit-billing 
plan. 

These savings amount to nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars yearly. 


No Corners Cut 


These are natural economies. No others have been at- 
tempted. The advertising staff, serving Liberty's advertisers, 
and the Editorial staff, serving Liberty's readers, continue 
without reduction. 

As a matter of fact, the program here calls for steady ex- 
pansion. 

A score of marketing studies are now being conducted to 
develop useful data for advertisers. 
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Larger sums are being paid than ever before for stories, 
articles and illustrations of the type responsible for Liberty's 
circulation success. 


Ploughing the Profits Back into the Property 


Liberty's first profits are being used to pursue this improve- 
ment program with greater speed. 


Editorial, manuscript and art purchases are being stepped 
up to the tune of nearly $100,000 a year. 


A weekly radio program over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, costing $125,000 was begun July 3rd. This is to tell 
non-readers why Liberty is the most-asked-for magazine 
published. 


Two steps of paper stock betterment have already been 
taken. Paper worth $75,000 more a year has been used since 
May 23rd. 


Already, potential profits of the Fall have been pledged 
toward a new paper contract taking effect January 2, 1932. 
This is the largest paper contract ever placed by a single maga- 
zine. It calls for an expenditure of $160,000 more a year. 


Vindicating the Faith of $1,521,677 
New Advertising Orders 


This quick start justifies the convictions of the 58 agencies 
and 92 advertisers who placed a million-and-a-half-dollars’ 
worth of orders within 60 days of the purchase announcement. 


Not that a publisher's profit-and-loss sheet can sell goods 
to John and Jane Consumer! . . . These orders went to buy 
99% guaranteed-to-be-read circulation, greatest coverage in 
cities over 25,000, next-to-/eading matter visibility, whole 
family interest, at one-quarter to one-half less cost than other 
magazines! 


But a publisher who can make money for himself adds no 


small assurance to one’s belief that he can make money for 
his advertisers. 
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copy of orders booked. (Since 
this report has already been de- 
scribed it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss it further.) 

All missionary salesmen operate 
on a salary and expense basis and 
are required to list their daily ex- 
penses on the report. A _ space, 
properly sub-divided, is provided 
for that purpose. 
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is sent to the missionary salesmen 
along with their weekly checks. A 
second copy is retained at the di- 
vision office. The third copy goes 
to the home office for posting on 
another form, called the Weekl) 
Summary of Salesmen’s Cost 
This is similar to the comparable 
form used for the direct-selling 
salesman and bears the same de 














The only other report prepared 
by the missionary men is a route 
sheet which is sent in each Friday 
or Saturday. This is a simple re- 
port. It calls for the salesman’s 
name, his division, and then, for 
ten days, a daily record of where 
he expects to be. There is also a 
space for “remarks,” and to where 
the next check is to be sent. 

Upon receipt at the division 
office of the daily sales reports, 
these are promptly checked against 
copies of orders booked. The in- 
formation is then summarized on 
what is called the Weekly Sales 
Summary (Figure III). This 
gives the salesman’s name, district, 
division, week ending, calls made 
daily, sales made daily, new ac- 
counts landed daily, jobber with 
whom salesman worked, sales of 
major products and points scored, 
total immediate sales and total 
future sales. There is also a rec- 
ord of the week’s total of new ac- 
counts, the previous total and total 
to date. Then there is a week’s 
total points, previous total and 
total to date. Finally, there is a 
record of payments in salary and 
expense for the week and for the 
year to date. This is followed by 
a space for “sales cost.” There is 
also space for total sales to date, 
deduct cancellations, net total to 
date, weekly quota and quota to 
date. 

A copy of this form, filled out, 





scriptive title: Weekly Summary 
of Salesman’s Business and Cost 
It affords an accurate comparison 
of each man’s sales and payments 
for week or year and completely 
summarizes each man’s weekly ac- 
complishments. 

The information on this report 
is, in turn, posted to what is known 
as the Sales Cost Summary (Fig- 
ure IV). This summarizes results 
secured by sales divisions. Its 
chief purpose is its usefulness for 
the follow-up of division managers 
by home office executives. It not 
only lists all active salesmen and 
their total sales to date by product, 
but it also includes a total for 
discontinued salesmen. As a re- 
sult, the report not only indicates 
the total cost by salesmen and di- 
vision, but also shows salesmen’s 
turnover and cost of turnover. 

Finally, there is maintained an- 
other cost record for missionary 
salesmen. This is known as the 
Territory Cost Summary. Under 
this company’s method of opera- 
tion, each missionary salesman is 
assigned certain jobber areas, or 
part of a major jobbing area. The 
Territory Cost Summary report 
shows, for each territory, the 
amount of jobbers’ net purchases 
and the amount of salary and ex- 
pense payments for any salesman 
working that area. This cost rec- 
ord is maintained on a monthly 
basis. The cost percentage is de- 
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termined by dividing the salesman’s 
payments by the amount of the 
jobbers’ net purchases, thus afford- 
ing a territory cost for the month 
and also for the year to date. 

The report makes provision for 
it ae of detail sales turned 

ver to jobbers in each territory 
so that this figure may be com- 
pared with each jobber’s net pur- 
chases. This is an important piece 
of information for any organiza- 
tion doing missionary work inas- 
much as it is likely that the cost 
of the missionary or detail business 
turned over to the jobber will be 
entirely out of proportion to the 
jobber’s net purchases from the 
manufacturers. 

In discussing the underlying ob- 
ject of this complicated system of 
records, one of the company’s sales 
executives said: “In this follow- 
up of salesmen for better results, 
while chief stress is placed on the 
sales cost percentage, a periodical 
check-up is also made from the 
angle of sales through various out- 
lets, sales by product groups, ratio 
of calls to sales, time spent on pro- 
motion work and the effort di- 
rected toward securing new ac- 
counts. We want an_ honest, 
quickly visualized picture of what 
our salesmen are doing each day 
and these reports do that job.” 

As mentioned at the start of this 
article, the system is undoubtedly 
much too complex for the large 
majority of manufacturers. How- 
ever, there are features incorporated 
in the-. system which, used indi- 
vidually, would prove profitable to 
a sizable group of sales organiza- 
tions. 

For example, in so many organ- 
izations there is the problem of 
checking the work each salesman 
is doing along the lines of selling 
the more profitable items. Or, the 
management may want to know 
whether each salesman is spending 
sufficient time working on new ac- 
counts. Again, it may be impor- 
tant to trace every salesman’s ac- 
tivities with the various channels 
of distribution so that in one terri- 
tory the product will not be sold 
almost exclusively through one 
type of retailer, while in another 
territory a different type will con- 
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trol 
sales. 

It is not necessary to use all 
these reports in order to get any 
one of these groups of informa- 
tion. In certain cases, one of the 
reports may be lifted bodily. In 
other cases, two or more of the 
reports may be combined. 

The principal point to bear in 
mind is that here is a system that 
undoubtedly produces a wealth of 
usable information. How much of 
this information any sales execu- 
tive believes he needs, plus organ- 
ization peculiarities, will deter- 
mine whether the system may be 
adopted as a whole or piecemeal, 
or whether it may merely be 
adapted in part. 


the major portion of the 


Death of George Eugene Sly 

George Eugene Sly, former owner and 
publisher of the American Architect and 
a former director of the United Publish 
ers Corporation, died last week at St. 
Charles, Mo., at the age of sixty. Mr. 
Sly, who had retired from active busi- 
ness in 1924, started his career as a 
representative of the Grape Belt, a local 

per published at Dunkirk, N. Y., and 
ater became a member of the advertis- 
ing department of Power. In 1905, to- 
gether with H. M. Swetland, he became 
publisher of the American Architect and 
the Municipal Journal and Engineer. 
Three years later he purchased the 
American Architect and in 1915 he sold 
that publication to the United Publish- 
ers Corporation. He continued with the 
United Publishers Corporation until his 
retirement in 1924, spending much of 
his time in the interests of the Class 
Company. He is survived by a 
rother, Fred Sly, who is connected 
with the National Trade Journals. 


Advanced by San Francisco 


“Chronicle” 


Lewis E. Haas, for some time busi- 
ness manager of the San _ Francisco 
Chronicle, has in addition been made 
advertising director of that paper. How- 
ard A. Welsh, also with the Chronicle 
for some time, has been made local 
advertising manager. 


Transferred by San Francisco 


“Examiner” 
James Bullock, for some time ‘with 
the display advertising department of the 


San Francisco Examiner, has been trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles as Southern Cali- 
fornia representative for the Examiner. 


Has Trailer Account 
Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden, Detroit 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit. 
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The first and greatest farm market for HOUSEHOLD mercha 
dise — FOOD, HOME FURNISHINGS, SOAPS and CLEANSERS 
is the HEART region . . . this is the market for volume sales .. 
more families live on farms in this region than in any other s 
tion of the United States. Farm cash income in this outstandi 
market is two-thirds greater than the average farm cash incor 
for the rest of the nation. Successful Farming is the FIRST fa 
magazine in the minds of advertisers of soaps and cleansers} 
cause it is the HOME AUTHORITY for more Heart region fa 
families than is any other farm magazine. It devotes a great 
part of jitsfeditorial contents to better farm homes than does # 
other general farm magazine. 
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soaps and cleansers 


OUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 


poaps and cleansers 
ages of advertising — first six months 1931 


-»NOTE.. 


If this information seems 
inconsistent with that re- 
ceived from other sources, 
please note we use the 
PAGE as the measuring 
unit (the unit used by ad- 
vertisers in buying mag- 
azine space), and not the 
AGATE LINE (a mechan- 
ical unit). 


America's Agricultural Heart . 
the UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 





Case Histories as an Industrial 
Copy Appeal 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Are Merchandising an Engineering Service 
and Digging into Their Files for Stories on How It Works 


By Eldridge Peterson 


| order to get away from the 
continued emphasis on general 
claims of quality and accuracy— 
which, together with the featuring 
of large stocks, dominates so much 
copy in its particular field—the 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Company is dig- 


ments in the campaign was given 
over entirely to mention of the 
service, which, although it has al- 
ways been there for anyone wishi- 
ing to use it, had never before been 
featured to any great extent. In 
the following advertisements in the 





ging into its files for 


its 1931 campaign and A LOCOMOTIVE BUILDER WHO 


is presenting a series of 
case histories of actual 
accomplishment. Feeling 
that before an audience 
of technically trained 
and minded men, Old 
Man Specific should 


.. changed his finish 
specification 

..-got a better product, and 

--saved 31 cents a nut 


succeed especially wel! tye nurs cesinte commons! 
A leramotre goa 


in getting his stuff over 
the footlights, this com- 


pany is letting the fact 7ivRsiweune Note iecs 
ken mates, 


wandard on many 


that it has been in busi- 
ness eighty-six years 
take care of establish- 


‘The com of these large num is second- 


ing the general idea of la Sreal 


It another wurce 


quality and accuracy. 
is presenting a _ brass- 
tack campaign in which 
actual instances of where 
it saved money or other- 
wise aided customers in 
their problems are re- 
lated in narrative form. 

These case history ad- 


Alter the locomorye builder had enen 


© AUR BUSH products are carefully ins pected before shipm 


vertisements are being pyssELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT & NUT CO. 


presented in conjunc- 
tion with an invitation 
to readers to avail 


PORT CHESTER, WY. ROCK FALLS, ILL. 
CORAOPOLIS, PA 


Ses Offers at Pelade'ipben, Deere Checage 





themselves of the com- 


pany’s bolting material The Headline of This Advertisement Summarizes the 


planning service. In the 
many years in which 
they have been in business, Rus- 
sell, Burdsall & Ward have assem- 
bled a wealth of technical data 
which they feel can be used to 
great advantage by their bolting 
material engineers in helping ma- 
chine designers, purchasing agents 
and shop men in their bolt and nut 
problems. 

One of the earlier advertise- 


Case History Which Is Related to the Copy 


campaign which give individual in- 
stances of how the company hias 
been able to help out in a cus- 
tomer’s problem, the service is al- 
ways offered free of charge to 
those who will submit their prob- 
lems. 

One of the typical advertise- 
ments in the series is headed: “The 
Rock Drills That Broke Down Be- 
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cause Their Bolts Failed” and car- 
ries as a sub-caption: “A problem 
in fatigue and incalculable stresses 
solved by R B & W Engineering 
Service.” The case history is then 
given in the following copy: 


A construction machinery cor- 
poration, the Titan in its field, sent 
us, over a period of time, a series 
of orders for bolts—each new order 
designating higher tensile strength 
material. Our inquiry developed the 
fact that the bolts were used in 
pneumatic rock drills and were fail- 
ing in service from fatigue and in- 
calculable stresses. 

he R B & W Engineering Ser- 
vice took up the problem. Our 
metallurgist, in co-operation with 
our customer’s metallurgical depart- 
ment, selected a metal and a heat 
treatment for the rock drill bolting 
material which provided the neces- 
sary strength and ductility to stand 
up under the extraordinary stress 
conditions that prevailed when the 
product was in use. 

The selection of satisfactory bolt- 
ing material involves much more 
than size, fit, finish and price. If 
you are having bolt trouble, or 
would like to know whether a new 
plan would lessen costs and increase 
efficiency, write the R B & W 
Engineering Service. 


In giving these case histories the 
name of the company whose prob- 
lem is described is not mentioned 
specifically but the problem and its 
solution are accurately and descrip- 
tively pictured. One advertisement 
in the series is particularly inter- 
esting in showing how the R B & 
W engineering service helped not 
so much in the designing of bolts 
and nuts but in cleaning up an in- 
quirer’s file of blue-prints. A 
Rudyard Kipling headline—“Bolts 
«255 a < 2 ee «+ ee 
After Page After Page of Them” 
—introduces this little story: 


A very large corporation making 
heavy machinery had, over a pe- 
riod of years, added to its bolt and 
nut designs until they filled sixty- 
four large blue-prints. The engi- 
neers, purchasing department, and 
shop men often spent considerable 
time thumbing through the pages of 
this “catalog” before finding the 
information needed for specifying, 
ordering, and shop procedure. 

The “catalog” contained numer- 
ous odd sizes and odd lengths of 
bolts and nuts. Finish specifications, 
in many cases, were not standard. 
The result of attempting to follow 
this voluminous file of information 
was numerous small and special 
orders which increased costs and 
delayed production. Often assembly 
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of some enormous machine was de- 
layed. 

We — —s a simplification and 
a standardization of this machinery 
company’s bolt and nut designs. 
In co-operation with their engi- 
neering department, we prepared 
three pages of blue-prints which 
displaced the old sixty-four-page 
“catalog.” Since then our customer 
has saved money in many ways, and 
always gets prompt service on its 
orders. 


It used to be a rare thing to 
have anyone write in with a spe- 
cific problem. Since the new cam- 
paign has started, the company has 
received many answers to its in- 
vitation to readers to avail them- 
selves of this service. Naturally, 
even though no charge is made for 
the service, a solution to some par- 
ticular problem is going a long 
way toward creating a new cus- 
tomer and may provide case his- 
tories for the growing files of 
data. 

This type of advertising has a 
wider appeal, the company believes, 
than the ordinary type of bolt and 
nut advertising which concentrates 
on the one individual whose job it 
is to order for a firm. People like 
to read actual stories of accom- 
plishment and this campaign it is 
felt reaches the attention of ex- 
ecutives, design engineers and other 
higher-ups in a plant. Get an en- 
gineer, with a particular problem 
regarding bolts and nuts, to write 
in, solve the problem for him and 
it is quite likely that his satisfac- 
tion will be translated down the 
line to whoever is directly in 
charge of buying and who, with a 
natural tendency to keep his eye 
on price, is not so likely to ap- 
preciate other factors. 

Also worthy of mention in this 
campaign is the artistic and imagi- 
native quality which has been given 
to the presentation. The series of 
angle shots and arrangements pre- 
sented in the modern photographic 
manner show how the technical 
aspects of a product can be re- 
vealed, yet presented with a feeling 
for the beauty that lies behind the 
working of modern machinery. 


Appoints Sigmund-Ehrlich 

The Arlington Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., has appointed Sigmund-Ehrlich, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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Who Pays When the 
Agency Defaults? 


TELEGRAM 
Dayton, Onto 


Editor of Painters’ Ink: 

Has it been definitely determined 
by court whether a publisher can 
hold an advertiser for payment for 
space when an agency fails and the 
advertiser has paid the agency? 
Would appreciate answer by wire 
collect with reference to decisions. 
We have bound issues Printers’ 
Ink for last ten years in case you 
can refer to editorial comment on 
matter. 

Tue Geyer Company, 
B. B. Geyer. 


WO articles were referred to 

Mr. Geyer: “Can Advertisers 
Be Made to Pay Twice for 
Space?” from the September 22, 
1927, issue, and “More Light on 
Who Pays When Advertising 
Agent Fails,” from the January 7, 
1926, issue. There have been many 
discussions on this question but no 
new decisions of any consequence 
have been made since those re- 
ferred to in these two articles were 
handed down. 

The attitude of publishers is 
this: Whether the legal angle is in 
a tangle or not, the publisher elects 
to look only to the agency for pay- 
ment. If a client fails to pay his 
agency, the publisher looks to the 
agency for payment just the same. 
Publishers feel that they cannot 
fix responsibility on the agency and 
look to the advertiser, too. 

Advertisers pay the agency and, 
in the opinion of one publishing 
authority, it would be most harm- 
ful to the business if the agency 
were not held responsible. Instead 
of an agency getting into financial 
difficulties, there would be the seri- 
ous charge of embezzlement if the 
publisher went to the client for 
payment of moneys which already 
had been given to the agency. 

An agency does not pay the pub- 
lisher as agent for Client A and 
Client B. He pays for all billings 
through his agency. If Client A 
goes broke and cannot pay the 
agency who, in turn goes bankrupt, 
it isn’t only the publishers who 
have carried the space of Client A 
who will lose. If Client B has 
paid the agency which, in turn can- 
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not pay the publishers, and the 
agency is the agent of the Adver- 
tiser B, then the agency has em- 
bezzled the funds of Client B. It 
would make no difference that the 
cause was the failure of Client A 
to meet his obligations to the 
agency. 

Therefore, if the practice were 
to be for publishers to look to the 
client, every agency that gets into 
financial difficulties might be sub- 
ject to the charge of embezzlement. 

Furthermore, the agency com- 
mission of 15 per cent includes 
payment to the agency for credit 
functions performed. If the pub 
lisher had to check up and follow 
through to the advertiser for pay- 
ment and credit rating, publishers’ 
overhead would go up and they 
would, it is stated, probably look 
for a reduction in the 15 per cent 
commission to cover the cost of 
credit service for which the agency 
is now paid. 

If an agency does not take re- 
sponsibility for its clients, and 
wants the publisher to take that 
risk then, according to one pub- 
lisher, “I am going to sit in the 
office of that agency and say how 
much credit should be given to 
that client.” 

There is nothing to prevent an 
advertiser giving a personal guar- 
antee of payment to the publisher 
but such an instance would make 
the case an exception to customary) 
procedure.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Heads Nordhem Service 


Hubert S. Morgan, formerly vice 
president and general manager of the 
Nordhem Service, Inc., New York, ad 
vertising, has been elected president o 
that company. He succeeds Ivan B 
Nordhem, who has severed his conne: 
tion with the company. 


Appoints Maish 


The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Company, Mount Gilead, Ohio, builder 
of H-P-M hydraulic presses, has ay 
pointed The Jay Maish Company, 
Marion, Ohio, advertising agency, ¢ 
direct its advertising account. 


Appoints Schwartz Agency 


The Scroon Manor Country Clu! 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., has appointed the 
Raymond M. Schwartz Associates, New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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AYe ELL DESIGNED, well made gears work 
together— quiet, frictionless, efficient. 


Every advertiser wants his agency to “mesh” with 
his organization; from the top down, through 
all departments; transmitting efficiently the power 
of purposes and ideas. 


Several of our clients have commented that we are 
part of their businesses—a division of their adver- 
tising departments; as familiar with their methods, 
their needs, their problems as are they themselves. 


Such an intimacy eliminates a vast amount of 
waste motion, waste time, waste energy —and 
waste dollars. 


It’s the way we like to work, the way we’re geared 
to work —and our clients like it, too. 


illiams & C unnyngham 
Advertising 


6 Nort Micuican Avenue - Cuicaco 
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BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


BUFFALO 
Axel E. Sahlin 
Typographic Service 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
The Faithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats-Inc. 


DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


DETROIT 
Geo. Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co 


LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 


Advertising Agencies 
Service Co. 


The Advertype Co., Inc. 
E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
Superior Typography, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 


Typographic Service Co. 
of ., Inc. 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 
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Grade A Typography 
Costs You No More 
Than Grade B Stuff 


lt was for the purpose of pro- 
ducing choice typography at the 
cost of the “cheap” but dear 
kind that this association of 
guildsmen was formed. Our 
charges are equitable and fixed. 
Accurate time-sheets are kept. 
Careful laying out of copy in 
advance guards against uneco- 
nomic waste and saves prevente- 
ble revisions. Interchange of 
ideas among our members together 
with the ATA Bureau of Research 
inform us of the latest advances in 
the graphic arts. In short, quality, 
speed and fine craftsmanship at 
the price of ‘’just composition.”’ 


ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 











PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 


TORONTO 


Swan Service 
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Demonstrating Industrial Products 
in the Buyer’s Office 


These Salesmen Are Using Models to Show Exactly How Their 
Products Work 


By K. G. 


Vice-President, M. B. 


\ ITH most products it is pos- 

sible for salesmen to make 
demonstrations that speak louder 
than words. A buyer can be asked 
to slip a silk stocking over his 
hand to feel its quality, munch a 
candy bar to savor its pungency, 
hold a diamond to the light to 
catch the brilliancy of its facets, or 
stick a thumb into a jar of peanut 
butter, convey the delicate morsel 
to his mouth and smack his lips. 
Salesmen of such products are 
giving a man the proof before he 
So far as the quality, make- 
up, and use of the product is con- 
cerned, they have given the buyer 
a complete experience—in a very 
few moments—and are ready to get 


buys. 


down to the price, terms and de- 
livery side of the article they are 
selling. 

lhe problem that manufacturers 
of industrial engineering products 


Merrill 


Skinner Co. 


have been trying to solve is to give 
this same, complete picture of a 
product without bringing a der- 
rick, or a turbine, or a five-foot 
chain pipe wrench into a prospect's 
office. I have always felt that a 
visual demonstration is necessary 
to a really complete sales call. 

How can the manufacturer of 
industrial engineering items meet 
this problem of giving a demon- 
stration without getting grease all 
over the buyer’s rug, or breaking 
down the doors of his office trying 
to bring in a rotary pump for him 
to look at? 

Of course, models of machinery 
have been used for years. I recol- 
lect, in the old days, the most re- 
markable model of a machine shop 
which used to stand in the window 
of a store on Canal Street in 
Chicago. Models were used, also, 
at county fairs to demonstrate 


The Original Clamp, the Model of Which the Buyer Is Handling, Is 30 Inches 


in Diameter and Weighs 125 Pounds. 


On the Desk Is a Model of a Clamp 


Weighing 20 Pounds 
67 
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various agricultural machines, but 
these were all models which no 
profane hand might touch. They 
were delicate, temperamental 
models. 

Manifestly, the solution of our 
problem lay in models, but we 
must have heartier and more ap- 
proachable models, light, attractive 
models, easily taken apart and re- 
assembled. 

So we made up a few experi- 
mental models in aluminum of our 
various products. We made them 
sturdy and strong. Owing to the 
light weight of aluminum, fairly 
large models could be made of 
some devices we sell, without put- 
ting too much weight into a sales- 
man’s sample bag. We purposely 
refrained from bringing these 
models to the alluring lustre of 
pewter candlesticks, but, rather, 


left them looking just dull and 
rough enough to inspire confidence 
in the job which their prototypes 
were to do. 

We gave these models to our 
salesmen and then called them to- 
gether to listen to a talk by our 


production manager. He put the 
models through their paces and 
made a demonstration which was 
an inspiration. 

After this a complete set of 
these models was put into the sam- 
ple case of each salesman. Six 
models in each case. And the 
salesmen sallied forth. 

The models were an immediate 
success. They bridged the gap 
between a photograph and the lay- 
ing of a tractor on a man’s desk. 
They showed him just what we 
had to sell, how it was made—and 
how it worked. And yet they 
were neat, light, easily manipulated 
by the prospect himself. 

No man who has ever played 
with toy trains in his boyhood ever 
gets over the trait of liking to 
monkey with mechanical things. I 
have seen a man take a model of 
our valve reseating tool and twist 
it and turn it by the hour, just for 
the pleasure of watching the 
wheels go around. That is one of 
the biggest points in selling by 
model. You can never really finish 
the demonstration, for the prospect 
takes the model away from you 
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and finishes it himself, thus adding 
a dash of personal accomplishment 
to the fascination which he has 
been showing. If I did not loath 
the term “sales psychology” so 
deeply, I might say that there was 
just a bit of something of that 
kind in this phase of selling by 
model. 

Our salesmen, as they called up- 
on the jobbers and talked to the 
jobbers’ salesmen, began to take 
great pleasure in putting the 
models through their paces in a 
near imitation of the production 
manager’s unapproachable - style. 
They learned to turn the set 
screws, to revolve the cutters, to 
wiggle the various gadgets and 
thingumbobs with a deftness and 
an ease which surprised themselves. 
Result? Jobbers’ salesmen—either 
driven by genuine desire to demon- 
strate our line, or else just wanting 
something to play with too—began 
to ask for these models. At first 
we would make them up in lots of 
ten and now we make them up in 
lots of a hundred at a time to take 
care of the demand. 

In the old days when I happened 
to come upon a jobbers’ salesman 
carrying one of our catalogs, | 
would say, “I hope he has read it!” 
And then I would go on my way 
very much in doubt that he had. | 
had a feeling that some very weird 
descriptions of our product might 
be expected of that man even 
though he leaned heavily upon the 
clear illustrations which our cata- 
log contained. But now, when | 
see a salesman with one of our 
models, I know that not only does 
he understand our line—but also 
his customers, his children and his 
wife, to say nothing of his friends 
and possibly even his dog! It's a 
great system, and it is selling 
goods. 


Fenger-Hall Adds to Staff 

Fenger-Hall Co., Ltd., publishers’ rep- 
resentative with headquarters in San 
Francisco, has added L. A. Thatcher as 
a member of its Los Angeles staff. He 
was formerly with National Newspaper 
Enterprises. He also was at one time 
advertising manager of the Santa Cruz, 
Calif., Sentinel. 

David A. Williamson, formerly with 
Simpson & Reilly, magazine representa- 
tives, has joined the San Francisco 
office of the Fenger-Hall Company. 
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Most Quoted 


Rural Magazinet 


Today, American newspapers quote The Country 
Home more often than any other rural magazine. 
A 60-day test by Romeike Press Clipping Bureau 
shows The Country Home quoted by the daily 
press more than five times as often as the 
second rural magazine — and more than three 
times as often as the other five farm nationals 
combined. 


Increased news value means increased adver- 
tising value. 


THE COUNTRY HOME GETS RESULTS 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
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VOGUE (BRITISH) § I... 
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ADVERTISERS HAVE SPOKEN AGAIN § Sx 
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During the first six 


months of 1931, British ad- Kas 
vertisers have bought more 


subsid 
also ¢ 


space in Vogue (British) = 
than during any previous 
first half-year. Is | 
H 
Few publications in any will 
country can make a similar will | 
claim in a year that is Const 
everywhere conceded to be need 
one of the most difficult in Saooe 
the history of advertising. a 
ry 
paign 


What better proof is 
there of the genuine value 
Vogue offers to advertisers 
and of the results it brings 
to those investing in 
Vogue space? 


hours 





VOGUE \ 
Ask for detailed particulars of Vogue'ssevice (BRITISH) § 





to advertisers. LAWRENCE L. SCHNEIDER, 
Director-Advertisement Manager. Until August ONE NEW BOND 
1, call Mohawk 4-7500 for an appointment. ST. @ LONDON, W. 1. 
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Ultra-Ultra Haberdasher Serves 
Orange Juice 


. must have been that the cus- 

tomers who straggled into Kas- 
kel & Kaskel Dunlap, men’s haber- 
dashers on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, looked pretty hot and both- 
ered of late because that shop re- 
cently began serving Nedick’s 
orange juice to its patrons to allay 
whatever effects might ‘have been 
produced by the heat. 

Kaskel & Kaskel Dunlap is a 
subsidiary of The Knox Hat Co., 
also of Fifth Avenue and nation- 
ally known, hence it was rather a 


— 


+ 


surprise to hear that Nedick’s was 
being used to slake the thirsts of 
those shopping bent for shirts and 
shorts, neckties and nighties. 

It is not reported just what pro- 
portion of the patrons accepted 
this bit of philanthropy, or sales 
strategy, call it what you will, but 
undoubtedly it gratified some who 
were then better able to lend a 
clearer eye and finer judgment to 
the knotty problem of choosing be- 
tween a French moire neckpiece 
and a regimental mogador. 


+ 


Is Ford Planning Another Surprise? 


HE story is that within the 

next month or so Henry Ford 
will dramatically introduce an 
“Edison Eight.” Price, it is said, 
will be well under that of any 
other eight-cylinder automobile. 
Construction, Printers’ INK learns 
from unofficial sources (and the 
report of any new car is vigor- 
ously denied by officers of the Ford 
Motor Company) is proceeding 
with the utmost secrecy. 

As one newspaper executive 
points out, nothing will be known 
about the new car or the new cam- 
paign until about two or three 
hours before the copy is given to 


+ 


+ 


the newspapers. Even they won't 
know the news much sooner than 
anybody else. In other words, 
Ford is running true to form. He 
is one of the world’s leading ex- 
perts at keeping his projected plans 
a deep secret. Witness the sensa- 
tional introduction of the Model A 
Ford. 

Edison Eight or no, it is more or 
less an open secret that something 
big is under way and that news- 
papers, magazines and farm papers 
may expect to be running sizable 
schedules before long. It is said, 
also, that a large radio advertising 
program is being worked out. 


— 


Mickey Mouse, Salesman 





U 


NDER the sponsorship of the International 
Silver Company, Mickey Mouse is mak- 


ing his debut as a salesman in the silverware 
field, representing the company’s line of 1847 
Rogers Bros. children’s silverware. 

Mickey Mouse will carry to the customers 
both baby and child’s sets of silverplate. He 
is the third of such novelties the International 
company has made use of, the other two, 
which were introduced a year ago, being known 
as Dicky Duck and Peter Pup. In the eight 
weeks during which this novelty has been 
available, 12,000 of the figures have been sold 
to dealers. 














The Local Postmark Has 
Advertising Value 


Some Inside Data on the Way Successful Direct-Mail Advertising 
Campaigns Are Handled 


Genster-Lez Jewetry Company 
San Francisco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are considering having an im- 
portant direct-mail piece printed hy 
a large firm whose plant is in a 
small, obscure town. This piece will 
be mailed to our own customers all 
over the country. 

It obviously would save us con- 
siderable money to mail in that 
town, rather than ship 150 miles for 
the sake of mailing with the post- 
mark of a large city in which we 
ha’> a store and are well known, 
and which we feel would éommand 
respect anywhere. 

We hesitate to mail in the small 
town, although the hauling. cost 
thereby saved would he considerable, 
as we fear losing effectiveness hy 
mailing with the postal mark of a 
little known place with which we 
are in no way identified. 

fe are known as a metropolitan 
firm, and believe the small-town 
postmark may be damaging. 

We should appreciate your opin- 
ion as to the possible loss of effec- 


tiveness. We also should like your 
opinion as to whether our mailing 


piece would be less effective if 
received by, for example, our San 
Francisco customers with the Chi- 
cago postmark, than with the San 
Francisco postmark, or vice versa. 

Watrtrer A. GaBrieL, 


HE Gensler-Lee company, as 

we understand the set-up, has 
sixteen retail stores, eleven of 
which are in California cities and 
the others at Denver, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York. 

Generally speaking, therefore, its 
problem is mainly one of merchan- 
dising the individual store rather 
than the company as a whole. This 
being true, the organization's main 
address in San Francisco is of lit- 
tle or no value except in approach- 
ing its customers in that city. In 
fact, for general mail development 
purposes, it could be a positive lia- 
bility. 

Patrons of the New York store, 
for instance, could not be expected 
to become enthusiastic over a piece 
of mail advertising sent from San 
Francisco. The effect would be just 
as bad, although no worse, if the 


material were sent from the “small, 
obscure town” in which the com- 
pany is contemplating having its 
printing done. In the latter case 
the mailing would be sure to lose 
effect even in the minds of the San 
Francisco customers, who are prob- 
ably best acquainted with the com- 
pany. 

We have frequently said in 
Printers’ INK that it makes no 
essential difference where an or- 
ganization is located insofar as the 
efficiency of its direct-mail adver- 
tising is concerned. A house sell- 
ing by mail can do so just as ef- 
fectively from Osage City, Kan., 
as from New York or Chicago— 
if it is located in Osage City. A 
hig city address has not the slight- 
est thing to do with a merchandis- 
ing proposition of this kind. None 
the less, the mail must be sent from 
the town where the buyer is being 
asked to do his buying. 

The same principle applies in the 
case of Gensler-Lee, even though 
mail orders to headquarters are 
not being solicited here. 

This is a matter that has been 
carefully studied by some of the 
country’s largest advertisers, and 
it has been definitely proved that if 
the postmark on the advertising 
matter is not that of the town 
where the selling is to be done, the 
advertising loses all the way from 
25 to 50 per cent of its power to 
create acceptance or make sales 

If Gensler-Lee finds it an eco- 
nomic advantage to have its pro- 
jected direct-mail piece printed in 
the small town, this need not in- 
terfere with the scientifically cor- 
rect way (here is one place where 
advertising takes on scientific as- 
pects) of mailing the piece. 

The edition should be pro-rated 
among the sixteen stores. Then 
the company’s manager in each 
tewn should be instructed to pur- 
chase from his local post office 
enough pre-canceled stamps to take 
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care of his portion of the mailing. 
These stamps should be sent to the 
printer together with a mailing list. 
The printer addresses and stamps 
the envelopes and encloses the ad- 
vertising matter. The whole thing 
is then sent by express or parcel 
post to the local manager, and all 
he has to do is to deliver the 
bundle to his local post office on the 
prescribed mailing date. 

lhe point is just this: It makes 
not the slightest difference whether 
the postmark is that of a little town 
or a big town. The thing to make 
sure of is that the mailing shall be 
done from the town, regardless of 
size, where the selling is to be done 
—or at least from the town where 
the merchandise is known to be 
made. 


Plan Is Followed by Studebaker 
and by Oliver 


The Studebaker Corporation is 
one of the leading advertisers 
knowing all about this principle. 
One day recently Studebaker pur- 
chased $40,000 worth of pre-can- 
celed stamps from the South Bend 
post office and sent them by ex- 
press to Chicago, where a big 
mailing was being prepared. The 
pieces were then printed, addressed 
and stamped and shipped to South 
Bend, where they were mailed. 

lhere is no magic about the name 
of South Bend, but it is widely 
known as the habitat of Stude- 
baker. Studebakers are sold in 
Chicago but not made there; con- 
sequently a general mailing from 
Chicago would be less valuable— 
much less—than from South Bend. 

The Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company, of Chicago, mails from 
branches—even with its Cana- 
dian branches. At headquarters 
there is a mailing list, sub-divided 
by branch offices. When there is 
some mailing to be done each Cana- 
dian manager is instructed to pur- 
chase from his local. post office 
enough pre-canceled stamps to 
take care of the names on his list. 
The letters or other pieces are then 
prepared for mailing and shipped 
from Chicago to each manager, 
who sends them to his post office. 

\We are assured by direct-mail 
experts that this custom is by no 
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means a fussy whim; it is the re- 
sult of careful study and experi- 
mentation which has definitely es- 
tablished its value. The postmark, 
it seems, does have a definite ad- 
vertising strength. And.of course 
the only way to have such mailing 
done locally is to buy the stamps 
locally—the only fair way, at any 
rate, since the salaries of many 
postmasters are based on their sales 
of stamps. 

When the so-called permit privi- 
lege is used, wherein the pieces are 
mailed at 12 cents a pound, the 
usual custom is for the advertiser 
to purchase at his local post office 
enough stamps to offset the 
amount. 

There are times, of course, when 
it is advisable to send the advertis- 
ing from some post office other 
than where the branches are lo- 
cated, or even the parent house. 

Suppose Gensler-Lee were to ac- 
quire some novelties that smack 
strictly of the West—some unusual 
Indian pottery, perhaps. It would 
be quite the thing, in this instance, 
to send the advertising matter 
from San Francisco, calling atten- 
tion to the novelties to be found 
in the company’s various stores. 

The Hawaiian Pineapple Grow- 
ers’ Association once had occasion 
to send a huge mailing of post- 
cards all over the United States. 
Inasmuch as pineapples and Hawaii 
are almost synonymous terms, it 
was appropriate that the mailing 
should be from there. Pre-can- 
celed stamps—thousands of dollars’ 
worth—were purchased in Hono- 
lulu and sent to Chicago. The 
cards were printed, addressed and 
stamped in Chicago and then 
shipped to Honolulu, where they 
were mailed. All this procedure 
was undergone so that the Hono- 
lulu postmark could appear on the 
cards. They could have been 
mailed from Chicago, where they 
were prepared. But the associa- 
tion decided that the advertising 
value would then be cut in half. 

It would seem, then, that the 
postmark has a clear-cut advertis- 
ing significance ; and the only place 
the postmark can be affixed is the 
local post office.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





Of Such Stuff Are Dreams—and 


Businesses—Made 


Imagination Begins to Move on the Face of the Waters of Advertising 


By Thomas L. Masson 


HE conflict between the old 

realism and the new romanti- 
cism (known better by the term 
“modernistic”) is reflected more 
distinctly in our advertising pages 
than anywhere else. 

lt is not generally apparent that 
whatever progress we make in a 
higher appreciation and standard of 
art is influenced and determined 
more by advertising than by any 
other agency—either in art proper 
or in literature. The reason for 
this is simple. 

In their illustrations of text in 
our current literature, artists are, 
perforce, obliged to make their 
drawings conform to the text 
They cannot let loose their imag- 
inations, because the public is slow 
to respond to any advance in illus- 
tration which lies beyond either the 
realism or the definite boundaries 
of the text. 

But in the case of advertise- 
ments there is no such restriction 
so far as the new school is con- 
cerned, except that which is im- 
posed by the inertia—or medieval- 
ism if you will—of the advertiser. 
This inertia has been overcome 
only within the last few years. 

What, then, has produced the 
change in advertising display? 

The cause, apparently, is eco- 
nomic. During the war, and shortly 
afterward, advertisers found them- 
selves with a large amount of 
surplus cash. Thus came the op- 
portunity to spread themselves, 
and they naturally followed the 
lead established by a few large 
corporations, of employing prom- 
inent artists to create new effects. 
Imagination thus began to sing 
the dirge of realism. 

Many artists found themselves 
immediately in affluent circum- 
stances. Some were paid as high 
as $4,000 for a single painting. For 
example, Maxfield Parrish, a 
genius in color, retired to a re- 
mote New England fastness, where 


he had to do only four or five 
paintings a year. 

I recall quite well the late Coles 
Phillips telling me he was getting 
$2,500 for drawings for which, as 
covers, he had formerly received 
$500 or less. 

Imagination has only just begun 
to move on the face of the waters 
of advertising. We are at pres- 
ent in a transition stage, and 
the most casual examination of 
today’s advertising pages will re- 
veal the conflict between the old 
and the new, between the liter: 
and the unlimited, between the old 
style and the modernistic. 

Actualiy—while economic drift 
is evident in the results we see be- 
fore us—the turnover in all of 
our advertising technique, amount- 
ing indeed to a revolution, is due 
to a multiplicity of causes, which 
may be briefly indicated as fol- 
lows: 

The public. That the ultimate 
consumer has much to do with 
our advertising display is shown 
by the fact that our leading re- 
tail stores will not accept a large 
proportion of goods for sale un- 
less these goods conform to their 
requirements; and these require- 
ments (as the manufacturer will 
tell you emphatically if you ask 
him) are based largely upon their 
personal first-hand study of their 
customers. They know better 
what their customers want than 
any one on the outside can tell 
them. 

In actual practice it is a well 
established law that, given the op- 
portunity, the taste of the public 
steadily tends to improve under 
selling pressure. For example, sev- 
eral years ago an obscure station- 
ery house conceived the idea of 
selling personal stationery (your 
name and address on 100 shects 
with envelopes to match, for $1) 
and through small advertising 
built up quite a trade. Competi- 
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isn't only 


what you say 


—but also how you say it! 


N advertising, basic slants are 
vitally important. 


But once an advertiser has found 
his fundamental appeal—his job is 
not over by any means. For how he 
tells his story—how he presents and 
interprets it to his public—also plays 
a major role in determining its ulti- 
mate effectiveness. 


For the most convincing story may 
lose all inthe telling. The most vivid 
material may become dull as ditch 
water if told in conventional terms. 


The presentation of an advertising 
idea calls for resourcefulness, inven- 
tiveness, and showmanship—if it is to 
be utilized to the fullest degree. And 
it requires a specialized knack just 
as much as the producing of a movie 
or the writing of a play. 

Have you ever noticed how one man 
may attempt to tell a story and have 
his audience yawning before he has 
said a dozen words? 

And then have you ever observed 


how another man may tell the same 
story so graphically that his listen- 


ers let their cigars burn out una 
iced in their absorption? 


Have you ever watched AI Jols 
‘fat work"’? Thirty seconds af 
he steps out onto the apron of t 
stage and commences to sing, he | 
his audience in the palm of his ha 


Somehow even the most tri 
banalities of Tin Pan Alley acqu 
sincerity and movingness as he j 
terprets them. Somehow the m 
shallow sentimentalities seem tot 
on mature meaning and significa 
under the spell of his showmanshi 


But let another of lesser cali 
essay the self-same repertoire and) 
may find the audience jamming 
exits before the singer can get tot 
part about sonny- boy climbing ¢ 
his knee . . . The difference all | 
in the fact that Mr. Jolson knows 


Similar analogies may be fo 
in advertising. Yet there are mi 
who do not fully appreciate what 
amazing variation in effectiven 
may exist between two pieces 
copy on exactly the same subject 
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ween. two advertisements for the 
Ime product based on the same, 
atical appeal. 

For there are certain vivid ways 
telling an advertising story so 
stit makes an instant appeal to 
regardless of race, creed, back- 
ound, or social status. 


There are Certain ways of saying 
ings w hich almost invariably bring 
mental ‘*Yes’* from the reader... . 
tain ingenious ways of interpret- 
g the advantages of products so 
t they appear in a vastly more 
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desirable light. . . And certain words 
and expressions which flag the eye 
as surely as a scarlet muleta draws 
the eye of a bull across an arena. 


Many good plays have failed at 
the hands of incompetentcasts. Many 
good plots have died-a-borning be- 
cause their authors did not know how 
to breathe the breath of life into 
them. And many a sound advertising 
appeal has failed to produce results 
because of impotent presentation. 


After all, it isn't only what you 
say—but also how you say it. 


A partial list of products sold through diversified trade 
outlets advertised through Ruthrauff & Ryan: 


RINSO 
The Granulated Soap 


TRE-JUR 


Cosmetics 


LIFEBUOY 


Shaving Cream 


NOXZEMA 


BLONDEX 
Shampoo 


WHITE CROSS 


Electric Stoves 


LION BRAND 
Evaporated Milk 


COCOMALT 
The Health Food Drink 


BONCILLA 


Toiletries 


COOLENE 


Foot Cream 


LACTOGEN 
Skin Cream Baby Food 


WOLVERINE 
Horsehide Work Shoes 


NU-WAY 
Suspenders 


UNITED ENGINEERS 
& CONSTRUCTORS, Inc. 


LIFEBUOY 
Health Soap 


STAN DA R D STATISTICS 


rewe 


LIBERTY 


Magazine 


STARLINE 
Farm Equipment 


HEADLIGHT 
Overalls 


TUMS 
Antacid Candy Wafers 


COLONIAL 
Radio 


limbing 
nce all! 
knows ba 


UTHRAUFF & RYAN, 
Fdvertising 
New York: 132 West 3lst Street 
hicazo: 360 N. Michigan Ave. _~ St. Louis: Arcade Bldg. 


INC. 
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Do you like your 

market pies cut 

in large pieces— 

less costly to develop ? 
Nebraska divides 

into three natural parts— 
less-costly parts. 

At one end of the State 

are the two large 
metropolitan markets— 
Omaha’s 217,175 population 
and Lincoln’s 75,919. 

The largest and remaining 
“eut” is Agropolis, 

a huge wealthy market, 

with a population of 
625,000 farm folks. 

The Nebraska Farmer 

covers the largest 

piece of Nebraska’s market pie 
with four out of five coverage. 


In Nebraska No List is Complete Without 





The 


NEBRASKA FARMER 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


NEW YORK — Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Managers, 250 Park Ave. 


Omaha 








CHICAGO—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 


eG & bg 
Burlingham, Western Manager, 400 West lincoln 
Madison Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Edward 8S. Townsend Com- 
pany, Hearst Building. 
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tion followed and in the course of 
time the retail stores took over the 
business. All through this develop- 
ment the style and quality of the 
personal stationery grew better. 

The question may now be asked 
—and it is very important one 
which I hope to make still clearer 
later on—whether this undoubted 
improvement in style and finish 
was not due entirely to competi- 
tion, rather to any rise in the 
standards of the people, or con- 
sumers. My reply is “no.” Some- 
thing, of course, must be set down 
to competition. But it is indis- 
putable that as people (like chil- 
dren in a nursery) become accus- 
tomed to a certain thing, they 
grow rapidly tired of it and insis- 
tently demand something better. 
And by “better” I mean that they 
themselves must of necessity be 
the best judges because of their 
first-hand contact. It is obvious 
enough. The biologists call it 
“trial and error” and the intelli- 
gentsia call it “bunk.” Broadly it 
is defined by the phrase “expe- 
rience teaches.” 

We outgrow very rapidly any 
form of things which becomes 
standardized in our consciousness. 
It is precisely for this reason that 
we need never fear any process of 
standardization, for it always de- 
feats itself, given time. 

Imagination. Let us now view 
the matter from the opposite 
angle. The Crane Company, maker 
of bathroom fixtures, instructed a 
leading artist to make a painting 
of a bathroom which he would 
like to have. Call it his fancy, or 
his vision. He painted it. Need- 
less to say, no such bathroom ex- 
isted. The company used his paint- 
ing as an advertisement. (Please 
note here the difference between 
truth telling and imagination. In 
the old circus announcements and 
posters, you were bedizened with 
lurid descriptions of gorgeous 
pageants and then possibly shocked 
at the crude realism of the actual 
circus itself. That kind of mis- 
representation has gone by. Now 
we are beginning to create a fairy- 
land, and we are on legitimate 
ground, just as Lewis Carroll was 
on legitimate ground when he 


wrote “Alice in Wonderland.” We 
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are awkward about it. We are 
crude. But we are carrying on.) 

Fancy the embarrassment of the 
Crane advertising manager when 
some millionaire entered the scene 
and upon being told that there was 
no such bathroom, ordered one 
made. Was it $75,000? Weil, then, 
d-n the expense. 

The point is that what the 
artist visualizes as a wild dream 
will be the commonplace of an- 
other generation, and will then be 
replaced by something “better.” 
Says Oscar Wilde (“The Decay 
of Lying”): 

Pure modernity of form is always 
vulgarizing. It cannot help being so. 
The public imagine that because they 
are interested in their immediate sur- 
roundings, Art should be interested in 
them also, and should take them as 
her subject matter. But the mere fact 
that ow are interested in these things 
makes them unstable subjects for Art. 
The only beautiful things, as someone 
once said, are the things that do not 
concern us. As long as a thing is use- 
ful or necessary to us or affects us in 
anyway, either for pain‘ or for plea- 
sure or is a vital part of the environ- 
ment in which we live, it is outside 
the proper sphere of a + 
begins with abstract decoration, with 
purely imaginative and  pleasureable 
work dealing with what is unreal and 
non-existent. This is the first stage. 


Yes, and it might be said that 
this is the only stage, for as the 
public gets in, or as Wilde puts 
it, Life becomes fascinated with 


this new wonder, the thing be- 
gins, then and there, to be done 
for. And we start looking for 
something new. When it becomes 
useful to us it loses caste with us 
at once. We do not reverence 
toothbrushes. As high as $15,000 
is being paid for radio sets when 
what we term the same “results” 
are accomplished for a fraction of 
that amount. We are constantly 
being saved and regenerated be- 
cause we love abstractions. “The 
earth of a dusty today is the dust 
of an earthy tomorrow.” We love 
those most who constantly elude 
us. Our real friendships are crea- 
tions and not contacts. 

It must be evident to discerning 
minds that in advertising we have 
entered upon an entirely new era 
of beauty and art without being 
aware of it. It is our dreams 
which sustain us. 

Literally speaking, there must 
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be something wrong (we say) 
with our clock manufacture, re- 
vealed by the sordid fact that on 
the day the telephone company 
announced its time  service— 
at 5 cents a call—some 65,000 
calls for correct time were made, 
or $3,250 spent by subscribers in 
Greater New York alone. The ad- 
vertising manager of an electric 
clock company which manufac- 
tures a really correct timepiece, 
but which had a perfectly conven- 
tional face, was surprised when it 
was suggested to him that he get 
Paul Frankl (a modernistic artist 
of authority and genius) to make 
a design. Where would they get 
back their money for this ex- 
pense? Yet the seemingly large 
price paid to Frankl was a baga- 
telle, compared with the advertis- 
ing appeal and general publicity. 
And do you not see that both 
Frankl and the clock company 
were “serving” the public not so 
much in usefulness, as in some- 
thing much more real and substan- 
tial—that is, in dreams? Shakes- 
peare, who was the best of business 
men, was nobody's fool when he 
wrote: 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 

earth to heaven; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the 
poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 


nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


(Midsummer Night’s Dream.) 


We are beginning to understand 
that great principles are involved 
in this whole matter, but even 
now we sense only dimly their 
ultimate consequences, and that 
here everything is involved: 
Science, religion, philosophy, art; 
and that big business, so called, 
is, after all, but one link in the 
great chain. 

Man must be a spendthrift, de- 
clares Henry Ford, in substance, 
and calls down upon himself the 
denunciation of the dogmatists. 
But he is right. What we vision 
is beyond the reach of mere bank 
collateral. What some poor nut 
sees in a dream today is the trans- 
portation system of the world to- 
morrow. 


Meanwhile, if we examine the 
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advertising picture as it is pre- 
sented to us, the incongruities and 
inconsistencies, our dilemma is all 
the greater because we do not 
know really what beauty is. (The 
great Tolstoy showed that long 
ago.) But whatever we may think 
it is, that is what we want, and 
that is the important thing. If we 
really knew what beauty is, there 
would be an end of it. 

There is essentially no differ- 
ence between a modern advertis- 
ing man and a Michelangelo or a 
Shakespeare, except in degree. All 
are concerned in making a living 
Tastes differ, and dreams differ. 
Louis Agassiz, when offered $100,- 
000 for a series of lectures, re- 
plied that he had no time. Ein- 
stein, living in dreams, hires a 
sailboat by the hour, which is 
better for his purpose than an oil 
burning yacht. 

It is natural that advertisers 
who, under the pressure of com- 
petition, are attempting to apply 
this imaginative principle to their 
advertisements, should frequently 
go astray in their effccts. But 
the real point is that there is no 
reason why a selling proposition 
should not be a work of real art 
or, if we do not know what art is 
—at least that it should conform 
to certain principles about which 
those who know the most are in 
agreement. 

And in this mood of unpreju- 
diced spectatorial realization, I in- 
vite the reader to look over the 
group pages of our leading adver- 
tisers, where stark realism staiks 
side by side with modernistic color 
and line. You see we are in the 
midst of the turnover. 

“As a method,” Oscar Wilde 
blandly remarks, “realism is a 
complete failure.” Righto! 

Be we advertisers or consumers, 
manufacturers or salesmen, we are 
all governed by our feelings; and 
our feelings are governed by the un- 
known. What we think is the 
great outside, is the greater in- 
side. The whole affair was casu- 
ally explained by a_ scientific 
writer (Kingsland) who, refer- 
ring to what is termed cosmic sub- 
stance, remarked that after all the 
electron, which is as far as science 
has taken us, is only a point in 
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consciousness, but inasmuch as it 
has a speed of millions of miles 
in a second, it is really more than 
a point, it is pretty much every- 
thing, for there is nowhere it 
cannot be. If this is not per- 
fectly clear, I suggest that you 
drop a line to Einstein and get 
him to explain it. 

To sum up, we cannot get away 
from the large fact that the face 
of nature and certainly the inside 
of those places where we park 
our bodies at night are undergo- 
ing at the present moment the 
most startling changes, both in 
dimension and design—all due to 
those artists who are making 
dreams come true in the adver- 
tisements. 

We assume that our modernis- 
tic architecture is based upon ne- 
cessity, but that is true only in 
part. What happens is that we 
express our feelings and dreams 
in externalized forms. Cass Gil- 
bert, architect of the Woolworth 
Building, told me that he designed 
it to express the feeling he had 
for America—its ambition. Berg- 
son, the French philosopher, de- 
fines this by the phrase elan vital 
—it is the life urge. And now 
how insignificant the Woolworth 
Building is beginning to look! But 
we must not forget that is was a 
great pioneer. 

The problem before our adver- 
tisers is much the same. There 
is a vivid, vital, real thing in the 
world called harmony, for we are 
rapidly coming to see that the 
concrete is the unreal, and that it 
is through our abstractions that 
we move mountains. In each in- 
stance, the problem is to feel the 
thing we see, that it is good, and 
then to have it expressed in line 
and color and true harmony. This 
is making our dreams come true, 
and therefore we should learn how 
to dream. That the problem is 
difficult, that we have. occasional 
and too frequent nightmares. 
many of our displays show. But 
we are now upon the threshold of 
anew period in the whole art of 
advertising and salesmanship. In 
a few years we shall look back 
upon the present period in much 
the same manner that we now re- 
gard the gay nineties. 
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Lock Cleaning Business 
Formed at New York 


The Sargent-Keating Company is the 
name of a new business formed at New 
York, with offices at 277 Broadway, for 
the cleaning and servicing of bank vault 
time locks. Linus Keating, formerly 
president of the J. M. Mossman Com- 
pany, is president. W. R. Hill, presi- 
dent of Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., is 
vice-president, and Frank Vv. Polk, 
formerly secretary of the Mossman 
company, is secretary. A service or- 
ganization, for the servicing of bank 
locks in the United States and Canada, 
will be maintained. 

Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., 
Baltimore advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising of 
the new company. 


Form Calkins, Shinnick 
& Borders 


Calkins, Shinnick & Borders, Inc., has 
been organized as a new publicity” and 
sales promotion service. Organizers of 
the new business are W. C. Calkins, 
III, Harry A. Shinnick and Irvin 
Borders. Mr. Calkins, formerly with 
the Crowell Publishing Company, _is 
president of the new organization. Mr. 
Shinnick, formerly director of publicity 
of Calkins & Holden, Inc., is treasurer 
and Mr. Borders, formerly with Geare- 
Marston, Inc., is secretary. Offices of 
the new company are in the Chanin 
Bulding, Washing- 
ton, I 


E. D. Owen with 
Red Book” 


_ Emerson D. Owen, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the United Hotels Com- 
pany of America and the American 
Hotels Corporation, is now general man- 
ager of the “Hotel Red Book,” New 
York. 


FE. M. Kennedy with San 
Francisco Hotel 


Edward M. Kennedy, formerly with 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., at San Fran- 
cisco, has been made assistant manager 
in charge of advertising and publicity 
for the Hotel Sir Francis Drake, San 
Francisco. 


New York, and at 


“Hotel 


To Represent “The American 
Rifleman” 


The American Rifleman, Washington, 
D. C., has appointed the National Ser- 
vice Advertising Company, publishers’ 
representative, of that city, as its na- 
tional representative. 


Advanced by by Grey 
J. H. Lang, Jr., has been promoted 
to head of the copy department of the 
Grey Advertising Service, Inc., New 
York. William E. Hedler, formerly in 
charge of copy, becomes vice-president 
and general manager. 





Farmers Still Eat and Buy Things 


Third Article of a Group Discussing Various Phases of the Farm 
Situation 


By Roy Dickinson 


Biscuits need butter and coffee needs 
cream, 

Bacon and 
scheme; 

Overproduction the nation besets, 

But not of ham omelettes or chicken 
croquettes. 

Bran is for horses, 
men 

Need the cow and the sow and the 
little red hen. 


HAT is how Stoddard King, 

columnist of the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review, has reacted to 
the slogan made famous by F. E 
Murphy, publisher of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. As the poet says 
of himeelf: 


eggs are an _ integral 


but victuals for 


Of bucolic topics he mostly bewares, 

But he can’t resist turning to rural 
affairs 

When so lively a jingle swims into 
his ken 

As the cow and the sow 
little red hen. 


and the 


But, as R. E. Dyar, manager of 
the Market Research Department 
for the Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio, points out, whether a man’s 
field is poetry or profits, he is on 
the right track when he looks at 
the whole farm picture before he 
makes up his mind that the farmer 
is in bad shape because of one or 
two crops. 

In spite of all the talk about the 
low prices of farm products, the 
official publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
for May pointed out that eleven 
important farm crops are selling 


well above their pre-war average 
Here are the figures—foot of page. 

The relative unimportance of 
wheat in comparison with the total 
farm output is shown by the fol- 
lowing Government summary of 
the nation’s 1930 agricultural pro- 
duction : 

$ 517,407,000 

75 Crops $6,274,427,000 

Among the crops, wheat is but 
one-twelfth of the total, and the 
growing crops account for onl 
about one-half of the farmer’s en- 
tire income—the Soviet’s five-year 
plan, therefore, affects only about 
4 per cent of the nation’s total 
farm output. 

Last year, the nation’s farmers 
produced $152,548,000 worth of ap- 
ples, $242,826,000 worth of truck 
crops exclusive of tomatoes, which 
were alone worth $52,978,000. 

The 1930 crop of peaches wa: 
valued at $42,340,000; of pears 
$19,611,000; of grapes, $41,721,000; 
of cherries, $14,053,000; of or- 
anges, $100,447,000; of grapefruit, 
$26,142,000; of lemons, $21,060,000. 

In spite of the joke-smiths, the 
year’s spinach crop had a value of 
$6,924,000, while lettuce made a 
$33,670,000 contribution to the vi- 
tamine content of the nation’s bill- 
of-fare. 

Boston was prominently in the 
picture, for beans had a value of 
$53,098,000. In spite of all that 





EstrimaTep Price or Farm Propucts 


Recetvep 3y Propucers, Aprit 15, 


1931 


Witn Comparisons 


Potatoes (bu.) 


Sweet Potatoes (bu.)..........+..0000e- 


Apples (bu.) 

Butter (Ib.) 

Chickens (Ib.) 

Beef (cwt.) 

Veal (cwt.) 

Lambs (cwt.) 

Milk Cows (per head) 

Clover Seed (bu.) 

Cotton Seed (bu.) 
*S.year average, August, 


Pre-War Price* 
69.7¢ 


Percentage 
April ’31 of Increase 
90.8¢ 30.3 
113.7¢ 28.8 
$ 1.17 
29.2¢ 
16.7¢ 
6.00 
7.38 


21.59 
1909 to July, 1914 
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PRE-WAR 


ANY a new-born liquid bears a pre-war label. Real 
M stuff, that's what the sellers call it. But buyers are 
getting critical. They know that labels are only surface-deep 

. That brings us to engraving. “ Quality.” “Service.” Labels 
to catch the unwary. But engraving buyers, too, are 
getting critical. They're demanding real stuff “in the bottle 
—not outside of it.” And McGrath's business is growing. 


McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS « ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES » 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 
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‘TL LikeNo 


PF He DIDNT GET THE Jo 


| E DRIFTED into our office a few 
weeks ago! Big, breezy, two- 
fisted man... 

“. .. say,” he started, “I like 
your Racket. . . I'd like to take a 
crack at selling Commercial Art.” 

Well, to make a long story short, 
he didn’t get the Job. 

For the simple reason that the 
modern Art Service doesn’t need 
any salesmen. 

This business has changed a lot 
in the past few years. Art Studios 
are no longer a place where any 
“‘*hack’’ artist can hang up his hat 
... and have his work peddled on 
commission. 

Just as Advertising Agencies 
serve their clients on a professional 
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basis ... we serve the agencies 
the same intelligent point of 

Today, ours is a business of s 
interpretation . . . instead of 
ing the streets with a bund 
samples. 

We work with the ablest 
rectors in the country . . . as 
tact Men, not as salesmen. 

We take their “roughs”. .. 
render them into comprehens 
We translate their “ideas”... 
finished pictures with the b 
and camera. 

You’ll find us talking al 
“Frozen Orange Juice”’ ... newi 
for Halitosis . . . photographs 
say “kind to your throat” 
instead of Graduation Ads 
Hallowe’en pictures. 

We know how to take copy 
make it “talk”. . . how to take 
vertisements and make them 
citing,” how to improve the i 
Art Directors ask us to expres 
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E Jo 


agence a If your problem is photographic 
point of ae ... and you ask us for a sketch... 
siness of —— - we do it with a camera . . . using 
stead of any one of three photographers best 
a bund » suited to handle the story. 

> ia We take over the art production 
ablest / "7 - on entire campaigns . . . including 
Vues © lettering, retouching and finished 
smen. : drawings. 


ighs”. Many times we assist Art Direc- 
s tors in developing new techniques 
... turning over our studio resources 
for experimentation. 
You'll find here a degree of in- 
telligence, not available in the aver- 
age Art Studio. You'll find produc- 


‘ographs 3 tion standards comparable to your 
throat own. And you'll find sincerity, 
jon Ads sympathetic understanding, plus a 

’ code of business ethics that paral- 
ike copy lels the highest plane of agency 


wv to take operation. 
That’s why anyone who looks 
upon Art Service as a “racket” or 
a “game” cannot work for us. 


LEO AARONS 


NUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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In the big cities, it is worth only 79¢. 


On the farm its value is $1.19. 


The purchasing value of the dollar is even 
higher in those counties where most of the 
1,000,000 FARMER’S WIFE subscribers live. 


a beautifully printed magazine edited for the 
wives of outstandingly successful 


farmers. 
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dieting could do, potatoes had a 
value of $326,457,000, while the 
rice crop totaled $31,623,000, in- 
duding both what was eaten and 
thrown. 

In spite of the depression, straw- 
berry shortcake was still on the 
national menu, the berry which is 
by some supposed to have been the 
Creator’s masterpiece in the small- 
fruit line having a value of $38,- 
648,000. 

In every section of the country 
there are unseen factors which 
come into the farm picture and 
which are usually overlooked by 
the city man who gets all hot, 
bothered and discouraged because 
he reads scare-heads of drought 
and other troubles. For example, 
out in Oklahoma, Ralph Miller, of 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
writes me that King Cotton was 
worth as a crop $89,726,000. The 
wheat crop brought $44,033,000. 
These two biggest money pro- 
ducers, however, accounted for but 
little more than half of the total 
receipts from all crops. Corn and 


grain sorghums, the feed twins of 


the Southwest, added another $51,- 
487,000. Oats, barley, rye, pota- 
toes, hay, broomcorn, peanuts, 
fruits, nuts and truck crops ac- 
counted for $58,432,000. 

Fifty million dollars that never 
show up in any Government com- 
pilation on crops and livestock is 
the amount estimated by Oklahoma 
oil companies as paid annually to 
Oklahoma farmers. This is income 
that farmers of Oklahoma receive 
from lease bonuses, rentals and 
royalties. Oil is frequently pro- 
duced from farm land. Farmers 
receive lease and bonus money and 
go right ahead with their farm 
operations, counting their oil money 
as so much velvet received in ad- 
dition to the income from crops 
and livestock. 

In 1929, the last year for which 
income figures are available, Okla- 
homa farmers jingled in their 
pockets $123,425,000 as revenue 
irom the cow, the sow and the hen. 
Miscellaneous livestock brought an 
additional $3,275,000. 

The $123,425,000 represented 
$25,709,000 from cattle and calves, 
$24,407,000 from hogs, $15,001,000 
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from chickens, $16,700,000 from 
eggs and $42,608,000 from whole 
milk. This is in addition to the 
$243,678,000 that Oklahoma farm- 
ers got for their crops that year. 

Now it would seem only fair, 
after all the mean things that have 
been said about wheat, to give a 
man from the wheat country his 
day in court. There are different 
kinds of wheat, as many a city 
slicker has never found out. And 
there is much to be said for wheat 
as it is turned into other valuable 
merchandise of the farm. 

Therefore, I introduce John T. 
E. Dinwoodie, editor of The Da- 
kota Farmer, who, with a mass of 
supporting evidence, proves to me 
that while the Dakotas do raise 
wheat, more than one-third of the 
crop land is used for corn and 
feed crops in rotations which in- 
crease the production on the cash 
crop acreage. Obviously, such di- 
versification enables Dakota farm- 
ers to carry more livestock than 
the average farm. 

Here is how Mr. Dinwoodie 
sums up his supporting evidence: 

“It has been many a year since 
wheat constituted the Dakotas’ only 
income. So fast have we been 
progressing that the dominance of 
wheat is in jeopardy; in fact, many 
a years slips by when we find in- 
comes from other projects exceed- 
ing wheat. But the Dakotas are 
decidedly proud of their wheat 
reputation and I believe that it is 
the intent of our own agricultur- 
ists to continue in support of that 
reputation. 

“Cold figures will indicate that 
we are constantly reducing our 
wheat acres, but acres are not the 
measuring stick—it is yield and to- 
tal bushels. We are increasing our 
yields and maintaining our bushel- 
age—all on a decreased acreage. 

“You will find that our Dakota 
wheat man is thoroughly familiar 
with, and his operations do include 
such things as, all classes of live- 
stock, forage crops, feed crops, 
poultry and that other great cash 
crop in which we dominate by pro- 
ducing practically three-fourths of 
the nation’s supply—flax. Yes, the 
Dakotas are feeding livestock, 
milking cows, raising poultry, buy- 
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ing hay machines, investing in all 
sorts of implements not in them- 
selves at all related to wheat, all 
for the one purpose—so that the 
Dakota farmer can. continue to 
supply this nation with hard red 
spring wheat of which there is no 
surplus. The Dakotas do not feel 
any responsibility in adding to the 
nation’s present wheat surplus. 
There is no surplus of hard red 
spring wheat.” 

In reference to his statement 
about flax, it is interesting to note 
that no less than 2,421,000 acres 
in the Dakotas are given up to 
flax, or to put it another way, the 
Dakotas have more than three 
times as much flax acreage as any 
other farm section in the United 
States, with 70 per cent of all 
United States flax acreage within 
their boundary. 

In view of the frequent refer- 
ence to the importance of the live- 
stock industry, I asked Ward A. 
Neff, president of the Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies, to tell me something 
about the importance of livestock 
farming. It is his thought that by 


converting his crops into animal 
products of higher value to man, 
the livestock farmer reaps a larger 
profit than is possible by the grain 


farming system alone. As Mr. 
Neff points out: 

“Meat packing, motor vehicles 
and steel are America’s largest in- 
dustries. The wholesale value of 
the products of meat packing ex- 
ceed $3,000,000,000 a year—and 
livestock farmers receive 87 per 
cent of this $3,000,000,000 for the 
raw material which they produce 
for the packing industry. 

“At the terminal markets live- 
stock farmers are paid in cash 
every day an average of over 
$8,000,000 for their cattle, hogs and 
sheep on the hoof. 

“The civilized world depends on 
meat as the main source of human 
energy. It is the foundation of the 
diet among the most progressive 
and enlightened peoples. 

“To livestock we owe much, not 
alone because of the wholesome 
benefits derived from meat as a 
food, but also for the reason that 
in the process of producing beef, 
pork and mutton a priceless asset 
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of the nation—the fertility of th 
soil—is preserved. 

“The maintenance of soil fertil- 
ity is vital to all of us. No coun- 
try can become richer than its soil 
An agricultural practice, such as 
exclusive grain farming, that re- 
sults in worn-out fields lacking in 
plant foods and humus, is econom- 
ically unsound and jnimical to our 
national welfare. 

“In exclusive grain farming the 
large amount of roughage, such as 
straw, and corn stalks, etc., whicl 
result as a by-product in the grow- 
ing of crops, is not utilized in most 
instances, thus giving no return for 
the heavy loss of fertility. 

“In livestock farming, all these 
waste materials, together with 
grasses and forage crops, such as 
clover and alfalfa, none of which 
is suitable for food for humans, 
are refined through the agency of 
cattle, hogs and sheep and con- 
verted into edible, concentrated 
food for the nourishment of man 
A considerable by-product of this 
process is the organic matter of 
fertilizer which is thus returned t 
the soil to replace the fertility the 
crops have drawn from it.” 

Some interesting figures that are 
derived from data furnished by th 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, based on the approximate 
amounts of feed, and successful 
combinations of feed that will fat- 
ten a carload each of sheep, hogs 
and steers are as follows: 


Sheep—The total feed weight 
600 bushels of corn plus 17 tons of 
hay—is 76,000 pounds, figuring ear 
corn. This amount of feed is 
actually converted into 6,250 pou 
of lamb—25 pounds each on 
lambs. 

Hogs—The total feed weight 
bushels plus 2,750 pounds of tank- 
age—is 34,250 pounds. This amour 
of feed is actually converted int: 
7,000 pounds of pork—100 pour 
each on 70 hogs. 

Cattle—The total feed weight 
1,100 bushels of corn plus 10 tons 
of alfalfa plus 5 tons of straw 
is 107,000 pounds. This amount of 
feed is actually converted into 6,500 
pounds of beef—325 pounds each 
on 20 steers. 


Thus by the livestock rout: 
grand total of 217,250 pounds 
feed is converted into 
pounds of meat. This means th: 
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finishing process practically 
pounds of feed, as the av- 
for the three classes of ani- 
is converted into one pound 
ieat. 
must be remembered that the 
process of concentration has 
eded from the birth of the 
animals. Figuring on this basis, it 
is to be seen that through their en- 
tire period of growth, these three 
carloads of meat animals, weigh- 
ing a total of 57,500 pounds, con- 
sumed feed totaling about twelve 
times that weight, or some 690,000 
pounds of feed. 

The concentrated finished prod- 
uct (livestock) is not only worth 
as much as or more than the bulkv 
raw product, but costs less to ship. 

So much for the great business 
f livestock farming which has 
played so important a part in the 
picturesque agricultural history of 
our country. In a succeeding ar- 
ticle | shall cite some figures on a 
few of the lesser known crops and 
aso a few more upon that re- 
markably busy animal, the little 
red hen. 


B. Hall with Lussier 
Agency 

William B. Hall, recently with the 
alvertising department of the D. A. C. 
\ Detroit, has joined L. Charles 
r, Inc., advertising agency of that 
s_ vice-president and account ex- 
in charge of development. He 
was formerly with the Grenell Advertis- 
¢ Agency, Detroit, and, before that, 
vas with McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, 
| ind Grace & Holliday, also of 


Vice-President, Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


Lester A. Casler, for the last five 
years an account executive with Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc., Rochester. 
\. Y., advertising agency, has been 
ected a vice-president gf that company. 


W. F. McClure Leaves 
Albert Frank 


Frank McClure resigned last 

1s vice-president of Albert Frank 
Company, in charge of the Chicago 
e of that advertising agency. 


New Pittsburgh Publication 
This Week in Pittsburgh is the name 
new weekly publication being pub- 
at Pittsburgh by the Amusement 
Publishing Company. 
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Anheuser-Busch Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


Thomas, for ten years advertis- 
ing manager of Wilson & Company, 
Chicago packers, has been appointed 
advertising manager of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis. 

He succeeds Charles W. Staudinger, 
who founded the Anheuser-Busch ad- 
vertising department and who, as previ- 
ously reported, has retired after thirty- 
six years of service with the company. 


Jack 


- . . » 
Establish New Business Paper 

The Coin Machine Journal is a new 
publication in the field of automatic 
merchandising that has recently been 
brought out by the Forest Publishing 
Company, Chicago. Page size is 9 by 12 
inches. D. Dollnig is publisher and 
business manager. The publication will 
appear monthly, July being the first 
issue. 


Kelvinator Has Best June 


Kelvinator shipments for June of this 
year showed a 30 per cent increase over 
shipments for the corresponding month 
of 1930, representing the best June in 
the history of the company. Shipments 
for the first six months of this year 
showed an increase of 15 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year. 


New Accounts to Addison Vars 
The Duoform Company, Attica, N. Y., 


and Frostyeast, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
have appointed Addison Vars, Inc., 
Rochester advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising accounts. Radio and 
newspaper advertising will be used on 
both accounts and magazines, in addi- 
tion, on the Duoform account. 


E. Heibel with 
Carawave, Inc. 


W. E. Heibel, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager of The P. A. Geier Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has joined the staff of 
Carawave, Inc., of that city, in charge 
of advertising. 


Elks Re-elect Lloyd Maxwell 

Lloyd Maxwell, president of Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Chicago, advertising 
agency, was re-elected grand treasurer 
of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks at the annual convention held, in 
Seattle. This will be his third consecu- 
tive term in that office. 


With Bauerlein 
S. F. J. Trabue, 


formerly with the 
advertising department of the Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Company, New 
Orleans, has joined the staff of Bauer- 
lein, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, as an account executive. 
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Prospect Made to Pay for 
Using Submitted Sketch 


What are the rights of a printer, 
lithographer or other service in a sketch 
submitted to a prospect who, subse- 
quently, places his order elsewhere and 
uses the sketch? This question is one 
that frequently comes up, cases of such 
kind mostly being settled out of court. 
For this reason a clear-cut decision 
handed down in a case recently decided 
in Pittsburgh is of interest. 

The Edwin J. Schoettle Co., paper 
box manufacturer, solicited an order 
from Oliver Bros., Inc., manufacturer 
of masquerade costumes. There was 
disagreement on the price for the boxes, 
the chief item of disagreement being 
a charge of $150 for the sketch plate. 
Plaintiff at first submitted a _ pencil! 
sketch. At the request of defendant an 
ink sketch also was submitted. Efforts 
to get the sketch returned were un- 
successful and, subsequently, the de- 
fendant submitted the sketch to another 
manufacturer who make the boxes, using 
the identical sketch and design. 

Judge Alessandroni, before whom the 
case came up, ruled that the plaintiff 
had a common law property right in 
the sketch and that the defendant wrong- 
fully appropriated this property. The 
plaintiff was awarded exemplary dam- 
ages of $300; entitled to an injunction 
restraining and enjoining defendant 
from making further use of the design; 
the defendant was ordered to cover the 
design on any remaining boxes it 

- might have and to pay the costs of the 
legal proceeding. 


Safeway to Acquire MacMarr 
Stores 


A plan for the acquisition by the 
Safeway Stores, Inc., of the MacMarr 
Stores, Inc., has been approved by di- 
rectors of both chains and the details 
of the plan will be submitted shortly 
to stockholders. Safeway operates 
more than 2,600 retail grocery stores 
and 1,600 meat markets in nineteen 
Western States, Washington, D. C., and 
adjacent territory, Canada and Hawaii. 
MacMarr operates more than 1,300 re- 
tail grocery stores and 550 meat markets 
in ten Western States. 


Death of J. Brisben Walker 


John Brisben Walker, who at one 
time owned Cosmopolitan, died last week 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., at the age of eighty- 
three. Mr. Walker, 
one time editor of the Washington Daily 
Chronicle, purchased osmopolitan in 
1889 and eventually sold it to William 
Randolph Hearst. 


With Addison Vars 


Irvin Butler, formerly with 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., advertising agency, 
has joined Addison Vars, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, also of that city, as man- 
ager of its Rochester office. 


Ben 


who was at one 
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Maybe Banks Will Yet See 
the Light 


Van Sant, Ducpate & Corner, Inc. 
Battirmore, Jury 10, 1931. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I cannot refrain from commenting 
upon your editorial, “Banks and Public 
Confidence,” which appeared in your 
July 9 issue. 

I do not believe that anyone will ques- 
tion the statement that banks, individ- 
ually and collectively, have been among 
the most backward of advertisers, For 
the last twenty years, the banks of 
this country have had a God-given op- 
portunity for public service. By a co- 
operative educational advertising cam- 
paign, or by individual effort, the banks 
could not only, as you mention, stop 
runs on some of their members, but 
could decrease considerably the terrific 
economic loss from blue-sky stock selling 
and other unfortunate personal finance 
operation. The ordinary man, who un- 
derstands public finance simply from 
reading the news columns, is, on the 
average, a very a. personal financier. 

Why the ban have not long ago 
embarked on a strong educational cam- 
paign is more than can understand; 
and I imagine there is many another 
advertising man who cannot understand 
it either. 

Why not nail another plank into the 
Printers’ Ink platform—*“The banks of 
this country should educate.” 

eston Hit, 


Appointed by “The United 
States Daily” 


The United States Daily, Washington, 
D. C., has appointed Lorenzen & Thomp 
son, Inc., publishers’ representative, as 
national advertising representative in the 
United States and Canada for all terri- 
tory east of the Rocky Mountains. On 
the Pacific Coast Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
will continue as national advertising rep 
resentative with offices at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Financial advertis 
ing will continue to be solicited from the 
New York offices of The United States 
Daily by A. F. Zerbee. 


National Studios Add to Sales 
Staff 


Harry Rosenberg and Kenneth Walms 
ley, formerly with the production de 
vartment of the National Studios, 

ew York, bave been added to the sales 
staff in the New York territory. 


Walter A. Kirkpatrick, for the las 
fourteen years with the Chilton Class 
Journal Company, Philadelphia, is now 
engaged in free-lance advertising and 
editorial work. He was assistant busi 
ness manager of the “Chilton Auto 
motive Multi-Guide,” ‘Automotive In 
dustrial Red Book” and the “Chilto 
Aero Directory & Catalog.” 
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Dail Builds a Huge Grain 
Elevator That Challenges 
the World for Size 
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SOFT. HIGH 


Hundreds of men are working day and night to double the size 
of an already huge bin to a 10,000,000-bushel capacity. . . . Is 


it the world’s largest ? 


Being rushed to completion to take 


care of Omaha’s huge grain receipts, which in May were 111% 


greater than in May, 1930. 
2% over the five-year average. 


More Than Doubles Its 
Home Building 


Permits filed so far this year show 
that more than twice as many houses 
are being built in Omaha than in the 
same period in 1930. 


Live stock receipts are also up 


Bank Clearings Outrank 
Its Size 


Omaha has been 19th in bank clear- 
ings for five consecutive weeks, al- 
though it is 39th in population... . 
Business maps continued to put 
Omaha in the “good” area. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD MADE A 
RECORD IN JUNE ADVERTISING 


World-Herald printed more local 
display advertising in June this year 
than in any June in its history; the 
total was 615,600 lines, and was over 
4% of all local display advertising 
published in the two Omaha news- 
Papers, 


World- Herald local food advertising 
for the first six months this year was 
nearly 40% more than during the 
same period last year; the total of 


365,456 lines was a gain of 103,341 
lines over the first six months of 
1930. 


The World-Herald published under 
3% less total advertising during the 
first six months of 1931 than during 
the same period last year (the Bee- 
News loss was about 6%) . . . and 
it carried over 65% of all advertis- 
ing printed in Omaha. 
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NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION TRENDS 
in NEW ORLEANS 


The Times-Picayune’s margin of leadership is now greater than ever! 





THE TIMES-PICAYUNE The ITEM ana (Sun.) ITEM-TRIBU! NE 





DAILY SUNDAY DAILY SUNDAY 
Mar. 31, 1930. .101,153....141,254 | Mar. 31, 1930. ..66,672 
Mar. 31, 1931. .101,284....140,049 | Mar. 31, 1931. . .58,827 


Gain 131 ate 1,205 Loss 7,845 Loss 5,676 











The STATES — The MORNING TRIBUNE 


DAILY SUNDAY DAILY 
Mar. 31, 1930. ..49,705.....92,495 | Mar. 31, 1930. . .49,253 
Mar. 31, 1931. . .46,242 Mar. 31, 1931. . .42,364 


Loss 3, 463 Loss 5 839 Loss 6,889 














* 
HE TIMES-PICAYUNE is the only New 
Orleans newspaper which has not been 
forced to reduce its advertising rates in the 
local field due to circulation losses. 
te 


Now, as for more than ten years, The Times-Picayune 
provides the most effective and economical way to reach 
and sell the New Orleans market. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 
NEW ORLEANS 


Member Associated Press Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, !nc 


Representatives: Pacific Coast Representatives 
CONE, ROTHENBURG and NOEE, INC. R. J. BIDWELL CO 


“-WEW ORLEANS 18 A TIMES-PICAYUNE TOWN/* 
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When You Use Small Space 


Plus Some Thoughts on When to Use Small Space 


By Aesop Glim 


REALLY think that nothing ir- 

ritates my arch-foe, the Expe- 
rienced Ad-Crafter, more than a 
campaign made up of small-space 
units. As he considers the meager 
dimensions of advertisements below 
420 lines—shall we say—horror 
seizes his soul. What chance has 
he to display his sophistication on 
such a job? What scope does that 
allow his admitted talents? 

But—being a true Experienced 
Ad-Crafter—he quickly solves the 
problem to his complete satisfac- 
tion. “Since the space is not very 
expensive, there’s not much money 
at stake; I'll turn the whole job 
over to an assistant.” 

Fortunately there have been ad- 
vertising men of considerable abil- 
ity, to whom a small-space unit 
was a challenge instead of an in- 
sult. Lacking the false pride of 
the Experienced Ad-Crafter, they 
have experimented with the build- 
ing of small-space units and thereby 
discovered a few principles worth 
knowing and remembering. Old 
Aesop Glim has collected the fol- 
lowing fundamentals for today’s 
lesson—ways and means of going 
at small-space jobs—principles 
these more honest men seem to 
agree on. 

* * * 

First and foremost—be sure you 
are right in using small space. 
(And that implies no vindication of 
the Experienced Ad-Crafter’s 
hauteur. ) 

There are two reasons for using 
small space. Be sure that one of 
these is the right reason for your 
immediate purpose. Then be sure 
you know which of the two reasons 
fits the case. 

You use small-space units for 
either economy or frequency. If 
it’s economy, it means that you 
can't possibly afford larger units. 
If it’s frequency, it means that you 
have the choice of a certain num- 
her of larger units or a greater 
number of smaller units—and you 
choose the latter. 
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It’s sometimes hard to know 
when “you can’t possibly afford 
larger units.” Bear in mind that 
you advertise to achieve results— 
the results desired being usually 
an increase in sales. Since you're 
talking economy, it’s assumed that 
every dollar is important. But 
suppose a larger unit will produce 
results at a lower cost per result? 

The answer is experiment. And 
don’t tell me you can’t afford to 
experiment, for it is more likely 
that you can’t afford not to experi- 
ment. Every new advertising cam- 
paign should almost automatically 
start with some experimenting. 
You should experiment with the 
story to be told—which of your 
various selling points are more ef- 
fective. And with the size of 
your space units—what unit pro- 
duces results at the lowest cost. 
Should some large unit prove most 
economical, then you can hardly 
afford small units. Can you? 

The question as to when fre- 
quency becomes the higher con- 
sideration must be decided by the 
nature of the proposition you are 
offering the public or by the wav 
your story. is constructed. Should 
you have a number of selling points 
—all about equal in importance and 
effectiveness—then frequency may 
become more important than 
dominance. In that case you will 
probably stage one selling point 
in each small advertisement and 
count on the cumulative effect of 
the campaign for the results you 
are after. 

And lastly, while you are debat- 
ing the use of small versus large 
space, don’t lose sight of the com- 
petition your advertisements will 
be up against. Each of your ad- 
vertisements is in competition—for 
the reader’s attention—not only 
with the advertising your competi- 
tors may be doing, but with every 
other advertisement in that same 
issue of the publication you are 
using. 

Wherefore, before, 


as I said 
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when you have a small-space cam- 
paign, be sure you are right in 
using small space. Assuming that 
you are right, let us proceed to 
consider a few good precepts for 
the construction of small advertise- 
ments. 

In small advertisements, the co- 
ordination of copy and layout be- 
comes of paramount importance. 
As always, the copy should be 
written first and the layout then 
built to stage the copy. But in 
small-space advertisements, artist 
and copy need to work almost 
simultaneously, with an unusual 
degree of give and take and com- 
promise. 

Copy and layout need to be fused 
to such a degree that you hardly 
know what is copy and what is 
layout—but you do know that the 
combination has given the adver- 
tisement maximum arresting power 
—maximum visibility. The fin- 
ished advertisement—through illus- 
tration, layout device, text or 
typography—must have the where- 
withal to get itself seen and read. 

Broadly speaking, this “where- 
withal” will end up as one or a 
combination of four things: 

1. Blackness; an eye-catching 
spot of illustration or border or 
design. 

2. Whiteness; a block of white 
space which catches the eye by 
reason of its contrast with the 
rest of the page. 

3. An idea-picture; an illustra- 
tion which carries more than the 
usual share of eye-catching value. 

4.A word display; having 
strong attention value through both 
its wording and its typography. 

Predominating blackness or 
whiteness seems easy to under- 
stand; and they are primarily the 
artist’s task. The idea-picture and 
the word-display deserve a little 
more comment. 

The idea-picture must tell a 
story and tell it fast. It cannot be 
simply ornamental or decorative. It 
has a message and it delivers that 
message. It is either a sure-fire 
eye-catcher put in solely to give the 
advertisement its arresting power 
—or it is that plus some integral 
part of your story. But if it is 
merchandise display, you must 
know that it is also a picture with 
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this idea-value. Otherwise—if your 
product lacks inherent pictorial in- 
terest—you will probably do bet- 
ter to stick to picturing the benefits 
of the product rather than the 
product itself. 

The word-display must have a 
wallop which might not be neces- 
sary in a larger advertisement— 
where you could count on other 
elements to help you catch and 
hold the reader’s interest. If you 


ever wrote a headline that did 
its work well, here is your chance 
to practice all you learned. And 
then having found the right word- 
ing, be sure you give it ample set- 
ting—through either typography or 
hand-lettering. 

* 


* 


In both layout and copy, the 
small advertisement calls for sim- 
plicity. This seems too obvious to 
mention—but look at some of the 
small advertisements, crowded and 
cheated out of all possible read- 
ability, and you will see that sim- 
plicity deserves mentioning. 

The art technique should be 
simple—silhouettes are often ideal. 
The typography should be simple— 
as nearly one type face and even 
one type size as possible. 

A very practical device for in- 
suring the simplicity and the work- 
ability of the art and layout is to 
have the artist work to actual size. 
The layout must be made the actual 
size—and the illustration should be 
done the same size as it will be 
reproduced—or not more than 
double the actual size. By this 
method you will know in advance 
that you aren’t going to receive 
artwork which will lose all char- 
acter—or be too far from simple 
—when the proofs of the cuts are 
laid on your desk. 

Now be sure your little adver- 
tisement can protect itself from 
all the advertisements and _ type 
matter which will surround it in 
the publication. A border is the 
most obvious answer—but not 
necessarily the best. For a border 
is a space eater and you have none 
to spare. Most often the artist can 
insure this protection by his layout 
—if it has orderliness—and by its 
unity—if he makes the elements 
hang together in their logical re- 
lationship. 
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The hardest problem is to make 
the copy fit the small dimensions. 
(It is also difficult to generalize as 
to what to put in and what to leave 
out. ) 

One able advertising man says 
—for small advertisements—“one 
idea per advertisement.” In view 
of the fact that many of the most 
successful large-space advertisers 
stick to “one idea per advertise- 
ment,” this can certainly be taken 
as an ideal to shoot at. 

In any case you have the same 
decision to make—as to display 
versus reason-why copy—as you 
have when using larger space units. 
(On which subject see Aesop Glim 
—September, 1929, ad nauseam.) 

If you are justified in telling 
your story through display copy— 
in small space—you will not fight 
with your artist as often as if you 
decide on reason-why copy. 

3ut if it’s reason why—as it 
most often should be—don’t try to 
crowd a Sears, Roebuck catalog 
of information into what may be 
less than a four-page folder. Prac- 
tice restraint—content yourself to 
say a little and say it well and con- 
vincingly. Say less and say it well. 

Nor is the answer to get tele- 
graphic. Your reader is the same 
reader you address when you write 
for larger units. You must use 
just about the same tone of voice 
—he won’t change to meet your re- 
quirements. 

You can’t show him a panorama 
through a keyhole—so don’t try. 


Dr. Lyman Chalkley, Jr., Has 


Own Business 

Dr. Lyman Chalkley, Jr., formerly 
director of research of Pedlar & Ryan, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
established a research and development 
service at New York for advertisers and 
for marketers of new products. He will 
be located at 580 Fifth Avenue. 


Appoints Weeks Agency 
The Health Ray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, ultra-violet lamps, has 
appointed Chas. A. Weeks & Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


M. P. Luthy Elected 


M. P. Luthy, director of advertising 

the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago, has been elected an 
assistant vice-president of that company. 
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New Officers for Hygrade 
Sylvania 


Officers of the Hygrade Sylvania Cor- 
poration, successor to the Hygrade Lamp 
Company, Salem, Mass., the Sylvania 
Products Company and the Nilco Lamp 
Works, Inc., Emporium, Pa., manufac- 
turer of incandescent lamps and radio 
tubes, have - - elected as follows: 

Edward AE Poor, chairman of the 
board; B. Erskine, president; Frank 
Be Poor, treasurer; Walter E. Poor and 
Guy S. Felt, vice-presidents; John S. 
Learoyd, Jr., clerk and secretary, and 
M. F. Balcom, assistant secretary. 

These officers, with the exception of 
Mr. Learoyd and Mr. Balcom, are mem- 
bers of the board of directors, as are 
J. P. Hale and W. E. Erskine. 


D. E. Ross, President, Ross 
Gear and Tool 


David E. Ross has been elected pres- 
ident of the Ross Gear and Tool Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Ind., to succeed the 

te Edward A. Ross. The new pres- 
ident has been in retirement since 1927 
when he was vice- poet and general 
manager. David E Ross has also been 
elected president of the Fairfield Manu- 
facturing Company, Lafayette, manufac- 
turer of differential gears, of which 
Edward A. Ross was also president. Roch- 
ester Baird has been appointed vice- 
president and A. J. cAllister, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Fairfield Company. 


To Advertise Long Beach, 
N. Y. 


The Long Beach, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce is planning an advertising 
campaign, using newspaper, magazine, 
radio and direct-mail advertising, to fea- 
ture the city of mg Beach as an all 
year round resort for the population of 
Greater New York. 

The Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed to han- 
dle this account. 


West Coast Knitting Mills to 


Albert Frank 

The West Coast Knitting Mills, Los 
Angeles, makers of Hollywood Swim 
Suits, have appointed the Los Angeles 
office of Albert Frank & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising. Class_ publications, business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


Food Account to Blaker 
R. C. Williams & Company, Inc., 
New York, food products, has appointed 
the Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Joins Sweeney & James 
Godfrey Bauer, formerly of Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, has 
joined The Sweeney & James Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive. 
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THE BIGGEST 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 


Editor, Printers’ Ink: 

| find the article in the February 
issue of Printers’ Ink by B. J. Williams entitled “H 
Salesmen to Recapture Lost Business” of particu 
terest and am desirous of sending reprints of iti@. . 
various division and district sales managers. 


| would appreciate your advising whether or not we 
secure thirty additional copies of this article. 
Yours very truly, 


Nicaawiait 


President, 
Johns-Manville Corpe 
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BUSINESS IS MARKETING 


nufacturing 417 Johns-Manville 


oducts is not Mr. Brown's only con- 


. In manufacturing markets for 


pe products—selling and distribu- 


s them most efficiently, this firm 


s been outstandingly successful. 


keting success is synonymous with 


siness success in almost any field, 


inmost lines marketing is the most 
damental and actual problem to be 
t. 


these men responsible for Ameri- 
business success come the Printers’ 
Publications. In the first six 
ths of 1931 they brought 41 ar- 


‘Bes on the chain store problem, 73 


cles on handling salesmen and sales 


Pitories under present conditions, 


articles showing actual examples of 

other concerns had adapted their 
ertising policies to the present 
iness set-up and made advertising 


s sort of actual, fact finding, case 
thod help is why we find so gen- 
l readership of these two publica- 
samong business men who count. 


PRINTERS’ INK 





Among the read- 
ers of Printers’ 
Ink Publications. 


Bartlett Arkell 


President,Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. A pow- 
erful factor in battle 
of the brands now 
waging. 


R. W. Woodruff 


President of Coca- 
Cola and White 
Trucks. Also a di- 
rector in three banks, 
a trust company, and 
a steel company 


W. G. Mennen 


The President for 
whom Jim Henry 
works. Besides his 
toilet article business 
he is director of Com- 
mercial Casualty In- 
surance Co., a trust 
company and title 
and mortgage com- 
pany. 


. W. Hoover 


President, Hoover 
Company. “‘It beats 
—es it sweeps—aes it 
cleans." Outstand- 
ing marketing suc- 
cess. Printers’ ink has 
had twelve articles 


referring to their 
methods. 


Of subscriptions emanat- 
ing from concerns which 
advertise 31.5% eremajor 
executives, 15.9% sales 
executives, 17% adver- 
tising executives, 16.9% 
in company name. 
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We Are Urging Dealers to Do 
More “Outside Selling” 


Old Fundamental Is Being Adapted to Fit Present Conditions 


As Told to R. W. Clarke by 


L. H. Regensburg 


President, 


F the customer will not call on 

you—go out and call on the 
customer. That is the policy that 
we are urging furniture and floor- 
covering dealers to adopt. 

We found out that some aggres- 
sive and resourceful merchants had 
revived the idea of outside or spe- 
cialty selling. We discussed their 
methods with them and found that 
here was an answer, at least in 
part, to the slowing up in sales in 
retail stores. We consequently 
sent a letter to every floor covering 
dealer-in the country suggesting 
that he try this plan. We warned 
him that it was not easy to start a 
new idea and follow it through to 
completion and urged him to ham- 
mer away at it. 

Our letter to the trade tells the 
story fairly well. Here it is: 

“Merchandising is changing. 
Methods that were effective even 
three years ago are not always ef- 
fective now. New methods must 
be adopted to meet new conditions. 

“There is one way of securing 
business that fits today’s conditions. 

“That method is outside selling. 

“Hundreds of successful stores 
are proving that it is as profitable 
to go to the customer as it is to 
get the customer to come to you. 
They are using salesmen’s idle time 
—several hours every morning— 
that would be wasted otherwise. 
These salesmen call on prospects 
outside the store, instead of con- 
fining their efforts to your sales 
floor. They bring your store to 
people who might never come in— 
sell merchandise that your custom- 
ers might never think of calling 


or. 
“And they do this only in spare 


time. Time that costs you money 
and normally gets frittered away 
with little ‘odd jobs’ that mean no 
profit. 


the Clinton Carpet Company 


“How can you start Outside 
Selling? Easily. 

“First, secure your leads either 
from new homes and new apart- 
ment buildings that you see being 
erected . from real estate op- 
erators from the telephone 
company, newspapers, or other 
sources. Who are your prospects? 
For larger orders, not only people 
who are building houses, or are 
moving to new homes or apart- 
ments, but most important of all, 
the people who come in your store 
who are ‘just looking’ and who 
have said to your floor salesmen 
that they are making some changes 
in a room or rooms. These should 
be recorded, to be - followed up by 
the ‘outside salesman.’ In fact, 
everybody, properly approached, is 
in need of some of the merchan- 
dise you sell. 

“Even if your men don’t sell new 
rugs on every call—they can gen- 
erally sell at least one Ozite Rug 
Cushion. This will pay for their 
call! With Ozite—everybody isa 
prospect. Remember that _ the 
greatest market for Ozite is under 
rugs now in use. Your salesmen 
can call on almost any householder 
and interest her in Ozite. 

“Let your floor salesmen take 
turns in going out. Some may 
make such excellent contact men 
that it will be profitable to let them 
concentrate on this work. More 
and more of their time can be used 
outside. 

“Often they'll find remodeling 
jobs about to be started. Jobs that 
uncover live-wire prospects for 
other merchandise! Generally 
speaking, the best hours for out- 
side calls are in the morning from 
9:30 to 12:30, so your men can be 
back on the floor for the busier 
periods of the day. 

“If you are ready to try this 

100 
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plan, remember that it is not easy 
to change old habits—your own, 
your salesmen’s or the prospects’. 
Experiment a little until you find 
the best men for the purpose, the 
correct approach, etc. Then, put 
all your energy behind the plan— 
talk it, think it, hammer away at 
it And before the summer is over 
you will find that you have trans- 
formed a normally dull season into 
one Of your best—and have con- 
verted idle time into Profits!” 

We do not claim that this was 
an exclusive idea with us, or 
one which we contributed to the 
trade. The idea of outside selling 
has frequently been used, with 
varying degrees of effort and suc- 
cess. We sponsored it at this time 
because the retail stores required 
some new impetus for sales, and 
because, from our own point of 
view, the plan offered a splendid 
tie-up with our own sales campaign 
and national advertising. 

We are placing special stress on 
selling Ozite to the consumer for 
old rugs and carpets now in use. 
This is by far the greatest poten- 
tial field. Millions of families who 
are now in the market for new 
rugs are prospects today for Ozite. 
For the dealer as well as for us, 
this is a rich market to be imag- 
ined—one with a special appeal in 
times like these. 

With outside selling, the retail 
store taps this market. The sales- 
man out on his calls reaches people 
who might not come in to the store 
for months or years. Many of 
these people have seen our na- 
tional advertising, want Ozite, and 
intend to get it “some time soon.” 

The salesman can introduce him- 
self as making a special drive for 
new customers for his house—fea- 
turing Ozite Rug Cushion on a 
free-trial basis. (We back up the 
store on free trials.) He can dem- 
onstrate Ozite with a small sample 
which we provide—one that may 
be easily handled and carried in 
the salesman’s pocket. And he can 
gain an entree for a conversation 
in the home which often makes for 
extensive furnishing orders. 

Here we have an advantage over 
most other lines of merchandise. 
Ozite is standard. There are no 
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patterns, no colors, no conflicting 
factors to be considered in rela- 
tion with any other part of the 
house. 

It is my own opinion that outside 
selling is not a passing phase of 
merchandising, but is here to stay. 
New features will be added and 
new methods will be worked out, 
for as described here it is in its 
simplest form. But I am sure that 
the floor covering retailer is no 
longer going to be content with 
sitting back and waiting for cus- 
tomers to come into his store. This 
has always been the gravest handi- 
cap of his business, and once he 
finds a means of overcoming it, I 
am certain he will never be satis- 
fied with the old, haphazard method 
of selling. 


C. C. Jockel with James 
Agency 

Charles C. Jockel, formerly art di- 
rector of the Mills Engraving ‘Company, 
San Antonio, Tex., has been made vice- 
president and manager of production of 
the James Advertising Agency, of that 
city. 


Cosmetic Account to 
Conklin Mann 


The Terri Cosmetics Corporation, New 
York, maker of Terripak and Terristik, 
as well as a complete line of face 
powder, rouge and creams, has appointed 
Conklin Mann, Inc., to direct its adver- 
tising. 


New Paper at Birmingham 


The Birmingham, Ala., Independent is 
the name of a new morning newspaper 
to be published daily and Sunday. 
Hunter A. Golson, formerly editor of 
the Abbeville Independent, is editor and 
business manager. Dr. Robert L. Wyatt 
will be advertising and _ circulation 
manager. 


Appoints Rose Agency 


The Central States Finance Corpora- 


tion, Chicago, has appointed the Edward 
William ose Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Kalis Appoints Comer 


The Murray C. Kalis Company, St. 

Joseph, Mo., has appointed the Russell 

omer Advertising Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., as advertising counsel. 





Advertising a Hole in the Ground 


Howe Caverns, Inc. 


Asks Visitors What Induced Them to Com: 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


EGARDLESS of the size of an 

advertising appropriation or 
budget, I judge that it is mightily 
important to know that this money 
is being spent in the right manner. 
In a rather unique way, Howe 
Caverns, Inc., has solved this prob- 
lem to its satisfaction. 

Up-state in New York, in the 
country that was once the empire 
of the Iroquois Confederacy, is lo- 
cated Howe Caverns—today a 
thriving and prosperous business 
enterprise. This famous cavern 
has been in existence for centuries 
and, on a relatively small scale, a 
few decades back was open to the 
public on a commercial basis. 

Three years ago, a corporation 
was formed to take over the prop- 
erties housing the caverns and 


underground lake and, after an ex- 
penditure of a considerable period 


of time and a large amount of 
money in comfort features and in 
the erection of a lodge at the en- 
trance, Howe Caverns was re- 
opened to the public in May, 1929. 

One of the first moves of this 
organization was to acquaint the 
tourist and the general traveling 
public with the desirability of in- 
cluding a visit to Howe Caverns 
in any itinerary through the East- 
ern States. 


This was a task for advertising 
—and advertising has accomplished 
it. Newspapers, magazines, tour 
books, maps and folders, booster 
plates on autos, road signs, radio 
broadcasting, etc. 

In these short two years, adver- 
tising has done tremendous things 
for Howe Caverns. In a recent 
check-up of records, Virgil H 
Clymer, general manager, informed 
me that visitors had come from 
forty-seven States and from thirty- 
four foreign countries. Surely this 
surprising influx did not occur 
from mere chance. 

Just as one intimation of the ex- 
tent and distance of effective ad- 
vertising, not long ago Mr. Clymer 
returned from a trip abroad and or 
the liner he became acquainted 
with a prominent business mar 
from one of the larger Europea 
countries. This gentleman was 
coming to the United States for a 
short vacation period and in tl 
course of conversation, not know 
ing of Mr. Clymer’s business cor 
nection, he remarked that the 
were three places he planned t 
visit in New York State—Niagara 
Falls, Lake Placid (on account oi 
the coming Olympic Games) and 
Howe Caverns. 

Prior to two years ago, there 





table or in the entrance room. 


Please check 
explore Howe Oaverns: 
If Newspaper Publicity, what paper 


Radio Broadcasting 
Road Signs . 
Information or Traffic ‘Bureaus 


Howe Caverns Maps or Folders . 
Booster Plates on Autos 








If Magazine Publicity, what magazine 


VISITORS WILL CONFER A FAVOR 
if they will check the following and put in the box on the center 
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At Least 


16,000,000 MORE DOLLARS 


THIS YEAR THAN LAST YEAR 





RISE NOTED IN 
NATIONAL BANK 
DEPOSITS. HERE 


Larger 

139,082,186 Figure 

. by $16,080,470 Than 
Year Ago. 
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——— 
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Period. 
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compared with $1 
Much of the increa: 


larger savings accounts 


A reduced reproduction of an 
article in the July 6 Dispatch. 


to answer your 
sales messages 


IN 
ST. PAUL! 


There’s plenty of money in St. 
Paul to buy your merchandise— 
$139,000,000 in national banks 
alone—$16,000,000 more than last 
year—to say nothing of what’s in 
family pocketbooks. There’s no de- 
pression here—people are buying 
—business is good. And $139,000,- 
000 in potential sales is worth 
shooting at. The way to shoot 
economically and effectively 1s with 
sales messages in the Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. 


THE 
DISPATCH 
REACHES 
Over 


90% 


of the English. 
reading families 


in St. Paul. 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH 


MEMBERS OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 


EXCLUSIVE ASSOCIATED PRESS SERVICE IN ST. PAUL 
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would have been no probability of 
his having even heard of Howe 
Caverns. 

Much of this interest from for- 
eign visitors is doubtless aroused 
by the arrangement whereby there 
is a release of Howe Caverns fold- 
ers and maps on every passenger 
liner coming into New York two 
days before landing, when they are 
placed in the time-table racks. 

In line with all other business 
enterprises, Mr. Clymer said that 
he knew it would be worth a great 
deal if they could learn exactly 
what feature had impelled respec- 
tive tourists to visit the caverns. 

It would be neither reasonable 
nor practical for the management or 
the guides to question visitors and 
record their opinions, personally, in 
any convenient or accepted manner. 
However, it was found that for 
every group or party, there was 
generally a period of leisure either 
before or after the caverns trip 
when visitors were seated on the 
comfortable lounges or were en- 
gaged in writing postals at the 
writing tables in the lodges. This 
suggested that the proper time to 
secure this check-up was while 
they were waiting or writing. 

With this in mind, a simple 
blank form was drawn up, a copy 
of which is being reproduced. 

As will be noted, this form lists 
all of the different types of adver- 
tising being used and, in addition, 
contains two other headings— 
“Friend’s Recommendations,” “Re- 
marks.” 

In reading over the list of dif- 
ferent types of media set forth on 
this blank form, the word “pub- 
licity” in connection with news- 
papers and magazines is to be in- 
terpreted as “advertising” (in the 
sense of paid advertising). 

Last season’s findings are shown 
in direct proportion by the relative 
numbers one to nine. In explain- 
ing No. 1 (“Friend's Recommenda- 
tion”), Mr. Clymer stated that he 
believed he could credit original 
impulses and promptings in direct 
ratio to other listings. That is, 
friends had first been impelled to 
visit Howe Caverns by maps and 
folders, newspapers being second in 
advertising importance, booster 
plates on autos third, etc. 


In looking over the check-slip 
that Mr. Clymer handed me, I was 
rather surprised at the disparity 
between newspaper advertising 
(No. 3) and magazine advertising 
(No. 7), inasmuch as I should 
logically couple these two more 
closely in their effectiveness. I re- 
marked on this point and learned 
that in last season’s advertising 
budget much more extensive space 
had been taken in newspapers than 
in magazines, 

Four short years ago there was 
nothing here to indicate the popu- 
lar enterprise of today—only the 
rolling hills and green pastures of 
a beautiful countryside with a huge 
cavern slumbering beneath. 

Now there have been 3,000 and 
more visitors on recorded holidays 
at $1.50 per regular trip and ad- 
vertising must receive due credit 
for its share in developing this 
highly successful enterprise. 


Bluebird Diamond Account to 
Ludgin 

The Bluebird Diamond Syndicate has 
appointed Earle Ludgin, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, as its advertising agency. The 
Syndicate, with headquarters in Chicago, 
will sell a standardized name and na- 
tionally advertised line of rings. Plans 
call for giving the retail price on a 
metal tag which will be attached to 
each ring. 


Appointed by Harris-Seybold- 
Potter 

Horace R. Baker, assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of printing presses 
and equipment, has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager. Arthur 
T. Walker has been made Central dis- 
trict sales manager. 


E. M. Kennedy with 


San Francisco Hotel 

Edward M. Kennedy, formerly with 
the San Francisco office of the H. K 
McCann Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, now McCann-Erickson, Inc., has 
been appointed assistant manager i 
charge of advertising of the Hotel Sir 
Francis Drake, San Francisco. 


Wisconsin Amends Trading 
Stamp Law 


Manufacturers issuing coupons which 
are placed in sealed packages and re 
deemed by them are exempt from the 
provisions of the trading stamp law of 
Wisconsin by an amendment passed by 
the legislature and signed by the gov 
ernor of that State. 
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Women’s Wear 


Aeceounts 


Over 13,000 department 
stores, specialty stores and 
chains selling women’s and 
children’s apparel are in 
Fairchild’s 1931 List of 
Women’s Wear Stores. 
Gives resident buyers or 
local buying offices and, 
wherever possible, names 
of merchandise managers 
and buyers. 


$15. 25% off on more than 
one copy. Address inquiries 
or orders to: 


Fairehild Publishing Co. 
8 East 13th St., New York, N. Y. 





IN YOUR SALES 
f=) ~le) Vl evele), | we 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Perfect” 
sales promotion plan. More 
than ten years’ experience 
proves that it pays. 

“Perfect” service includes 
complete execution of a plan 
built to fit your particular sales 
program. If your product is 
retailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 

Write for the facts. They’re 
interesting. 


The PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Est. 1919 
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What Is 
the Sales Manager’s 
Job Today? 


(Continued from page 6) 

In proof of this statement, we 
are finding in our business that 
where the sales manager was our 
best bet to go in and pull an order 
out of the fire in 1929, today we 
are successfully using the chiei 
engineer in this capacity. He js 
better qualified for today’s sales 
battle because of his greater fund 
of knowledge of the prospects 
problems and means of solving 
them. 

As a summation, may I repeat 
that I believe only those sales ex- 
ecutives who have a clear apprecia- 
tion of their obligations to their 
sales forces will successfull 
weather this present ordeal. This 
will result in a sounder sales struc- 
ture in American buriness because 
it will replace sales umpires with 
talented sales coaches. 


Death of C. D. Fleming 
( D. Fleming, senior vice-president 
of The Cleveland Tractor Compan 
Cleveland, died recently at that city. He 
ad been an executive with the tract 
company since 1920. Before that time 
Mr. Fleming was assistant treasurer 
the Studebaker Corporation, at Detroit 
tor seven years. 


New Account to Lethrige 
he Steel Craft Manufacturing ( 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of utility 
cabinets and _ steel products, has ap 
pointed Lethrige, Inc., to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Business publications 

and direct mail will be used. 


Appoint Leichter Agency 


The newspaper advertising of the 
Vista Del Arroya Hotel, Pasadena, a 
the Brockway Hotel, Lake Tahoe, (ali! 
has been placed with the Leichter ( 
pany, Los Angeles advertising agency 


Joins Stedfeld Agency 


Herman Hoffman, formerly with The 
Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore, an 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., New 
joined The H. L. Stedfeld Company 
New York advertising agency, ‘ 
member of the copy department. 


W. D. Roberts with 
“Home & Field” 


W. Donald Roberts, formerly 
International Studio, has joined the @ 
vertising staff of Home & Field, \ 
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Consolidated as The Trailer 
Company of America 

The Lapeer Trailer Corporation and 
The Trailmobile Company have been 
consolidated at Cincinnati under the 
name of The Trailer Company of Amer- 
ica. Officers of the consolidation will be 
J. Englaender, president; Frank H. 
Simpson, vice-president; A. J. Woltering, 
secretary at treasurer, and EF 
Orwick, general sales manager. 


D. B. Barrows Heads Yeast 
Business 


Donald B. Barrows, formerly a mem- 
her of the advertising staff of the Curtis 
Pul lishing Company, Philadelphia, is 
president of the Necto Yeast Corpora 
tion, Richmond, Va. Neilson M. Mathews, 
formerly ublication manager of the 
Country Gentleman, is secretary and 
treasurer of the corporation. 


Has Hahn Department Stores 


Purchasing Account 

th » New York office of Lyddon, Han 

rd & Kimball, Inc., advertising agenc: 
has been appointed to direct the adver- 
tising of the Hahn Department Stores 
Purchasing Corporation, New York The 
name of the account was incorrectly 
given last week as the Hahn Depart 
ment Stores Corporation. 


Weaver with Hamilton 
Agency 


ernest L. Weaver, formerly with Bow- 
Hoge, Ltd., Toronto, has been ap- 
nted manager of the Toronto office 
the Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Kastor Gets Compton Account 

F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago pub- 
shers, have appointed the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, as their advertising 
counsel. A magazine campaign in be- 
half of the Compton Picture Encyclo- 
pedia is planned. 


Appoint Millar Agency 
Davis and Davis, Inc., concrete, the 
Malitone Fruit Products Company and 
the Proven Products Company, all of 
Los Angeles, have appointed the Millar 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city, 
to direct their advertising. 


Brown Agency Increases Staff 
wis P. Herigodt, formerly of the 
Walker Advertising Agency, Inc., 
has heen added to the staff of the E. H. 
Brown Advertising Agency, Chicago, as 
account executive. 


Appointed by y Towell Agency 
William H. Purnell has been ap- 
pointed manager of the radio depart- 
ment of Arthur Towell, Inc., 
Wis., advertising agency. 
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Madison, | 


INK 


A current advertisement, prepared 


for our client, the Boyd-Welsh Shoe 
Company. 
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295 Madison Avenue, New York 
Send for a copy of “and here’s how” 
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PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JUNE 


FARM 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 


1930 
Lines 
40,747 

21,175 


1931 
Lines 
27,119 
17,613 
16,242 
12,689 
10,549 
8,792 
8,141 
6,900 
6,430 
5,987 
4,659 


Country Gentleman 
Capper’s Farmer 
California Citrograph.. 19,363 
Successful Farming 15,176 
Southern Agriculturist. .*11,050 
Gazette 14,858 
Country Home 7,851 
7,744 


Breeder’s 


Florida Grower 
Farm Journal 
Better 
Amer. Fruit Grower 
New England Dairyman 


Fruit 


Poultry Tribune 
Nat’l Live Stock Producer 
Farmers’ Home Journal 
Amer. Poultry Journal. 
Inland Poultry Journal 
The Bureau Farmer 
Farm Mechanics 
Rhode Island Red Jour. 
Iowa Farmer & Corn 
Belt Farmer 
Standard Poultry Jour. 


Totals 209,876 149,937 
*Two Issues. 
tMay & June Issues Combined. 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
1930 
Lines 


1931 
Lines 
19,129 
15,520 


Dakota Farmer 
Okla. 


Progressive 


Farmer-Stockman 21,875 
Farmer & 

Ruralist ..*17,962 
Ruralist 14,729 
24,360 
19,640 
12,164 
8,095 
14,730 


13,978 
13,267 
12,845 
12,496 
9,497 
9,335 
9,042 
6,909 
4,884 
2,402 


Southern 
Missouri 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Montana Farmer 
Utah Farmer 
Planter 
Life 
Arizona Producer 


Southern 
Western Farm 
Arkansas Farmer 
Southern Cultivator 


Totals 183,759 129,304 


*Four Issues. 
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WEEKLIES 


(Four Issues) 


1930 
Lines 
Pacific Rural Press... 29,888 
Nebraska Farmer 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 
Breeze 
Wisconsin 
& Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 
The Farmer & 
Stock & 
California Cultivator 
Ohio 
Prairie 
Farm & 
New Eng. Homestead. . 


Agriculturist 


Farm, 
Home 


Farmer 

Farmer 

18,817 
16,171 
17,787 
22,597 
16,152 
14,719 
13,786 


Ranch 


Washington Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer .. 
Oregon Farmer 
Rural New Yorker 
Idaho Farmer 
Michigan Farmer 22,549 
American Agriculturist 16,175 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 14,694 
Dairymen’s League 
News 5,892 
Totals 
*Average Figure for Two Editions. 
Issues, 
FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 


1930 
Lines 


7Two 


Kansas 
Star 

Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 


City Weekly 


*Five Issues. 


Grand Totals 872,116 604,258 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 


Appoints Morton Freund 
The Worcester Silk Mills Corporation 


New York and Worcester, Mass., has 
appointed Morton Freund, New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


Appoints Milwaukee Agency 
St. John’s Military Academy, Dela- 
field, Wis., has retained Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, as advertising counsel. 
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Purchasing Power Is Greater 
in the New York City Milk Shed 


GREAT number of dairymen send their milk to con- 

denseries, butter and cheese factories. The returns 
they receive from their milk are based on the prices of 
these commodities. 


The 59,000 subscribers to the DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
NEWS supply New York City and other Eastern cities with 
fluid milk and cream at favorable prices largely through 
their own marketing organization. 


In 1928—that good old boom year—the 45,000 active 
members of the Dairymen's League Co-operative Assn., 
Inc., received $10,300,000 more for their milk than they 
would have received had it all gone into manufactured 
products. 


In 1930—that depression year—they received 
$17,600,000 more than they would have received had all 
their milk gone into manufactured products. 


Figures for the first four months of 1931 are equally 
favorable to our fluid milk producers. 


The straight road to the prosperous dairy farms of the 
New York City Milk Shed is via 


This Map Shows 
the New York 
City Milk Shed © 


new youn—t West 42nd St. 
. Cul Bus. Mor 
pices "Pennsylvania 6- 4760 


CHICAGO—I0 S. La Salle St. 
J. A. Meyer 
Phone Franklin 1429 
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I am not an engraving 
broker ...I charge you 
neither fee nor commis- 
sion. My job is to show 
you how our craftsmen 
can make you engravings 
of the highest quality at 
the lowest cost and with 
the least trouble to you. 


ED. KRAMER 


Consultant of The Master Color 
Engraving Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
205 W. 19th Street, New York, 
Telephone, WAtkins 9-6741-42 


BLACK & 
WHITE 


BENDAY 
COLOR 


COLOR 
PROCESS 








THREE OPPORTUNITIES FOR MEN! 


PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ENGLAND 


Although our business is the finding of 


products for manufacturers, we are oc- 
casionally asked to render special ser- 
vices for our clients and their associates. 


We know of three advertising oppor- 
tunities. Each could be filled by a 
ood advertising man (preferably an 
Advertising Manager) who has been 
contemplating going into the agency 
business. Each could be filled by a 
smaller agency willing to be_ merged 
into a stronger organization. There is 
an immediate opening in = ree 
territories named above , 
ably in others later. Our clients are 
particularly interested in the Fx 
ing of industrial products and there 
is no question as to their standing, 
stability or future. 


It will facilitate matters if you answer 
rather fully in your first letter and out- 
line completely your past experience and 
present situation. If you desire more 
details before presenting your qualifica- 
tions we shall be glad to write to you. 
However, quick action will be taken. 


Until you express your willingness to go 
further, the President of this Company 
and the President of our client’s company 
will hold your reply strictly confidential. 


L. M. DEMAREST & ASSOCIATES 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Trade 
Commission Reports on 
Voluntary Chains 


LJNDER Senate Resolution 22 
the first session of the 
Congress directed the F 
Trade Commission to investigat 
the chain-store system of market 
ing. Among other things, the Com 
mission was authorized to inquir 
about the advantages and disad- 
vantages of chain-store distriby 
tion in comparison with othe 
types of distribution. This fac 
lends added interest to an advan 
report made to the Senate on Jul 
13 by the Commission. 

The report is concerned with the 
voluntary chain. In_ explainin 
why the voluntary chain was se 
lected as the subject of the firs 
report, the Commission said: “Pr 
marily, the reason for the issuan 
of this report before the publica 
tion of data on centrally owne 
chains is found in the emphasi 
which has frequently been placed 
upon the idea that the co-operativg 
chain may be the salvation of th 
independent retailer. This, com 
bined with a rapid growth an 
spread of these organizations it 
the last few years seems to wat 
rant the prompt presentation of 
detailed analysis of the principa 
characteristics of various types ¢ 
such co-operatives.” 

As a result of its investigatior 
the Commission concludes that 
co-operative chain “is an associa 
tion of independent retailers acting 
co-operatively either by themsel\ 
or with a wholesaler to obtain aé 
vantages in buying, advertising, 0 
in the performance of other mer 
chandising functions or activities 
The wholesaler-controlled type an 
the retailer-controlled type of vol 
untary chains are then analyzed 1 
the report. 

It is stated that the report 1 
cludes information from a total 0 
319 co-operative grocery chail 
with a retail membership of 43,! 
independent grocery stores. It | 
estimated that there is a total ‘ 
395 of these grocery co-operativ4 
and that their total business ! 
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7 1929 was between $600,000,000 and 
$700,000,000. 














. 
S$ 
ort: on The report then goes on to sum- New Business Man 
ains marize such matters as methods of Wanted 
financing, organization and man- . 
agement, buying and selling meth- | A small agency in New York, 
ution 224M§ ods, the use of leaders, advertis- | nationally known for the 
ing, private brands, and, finally, soundness of its plans, meth- 
financial results. ods and service, desires to ex- 
The figures on financial results pand. A business getter is 
apply only up to 1929. wanted to work in co-opera- 
This advance report to the tion with the executives of 
Senate covers eight pages, single- the organization. He must be 
spaced. The complete report, it is good at creating openings and 
assumed, will be released after making contacts. If he can 
Congress meets. write and plan, so much the 
a better. 
Brown Company Appoints Such a man will find a real 
Menken opportunity here. If he can 
The Brown Company, Portland, Me., secure some immediate busi- 
has appointed Menken Advertising, Inc., s s ‘ 
New York advertising agenc’, to direct vm —, = «md —— 
advertising account. This includes im untl e develops here, 
advertising of Onco innersoles and that will be an advantage. 
upper stock in the shoe field, Alpha 
pulp, Nibroc paper towels, Duragel pag Please write fully in strict 
paper, Wytek paper bags, conduit pipe ory Oo . ° 
tblica and the forestry division. Business connhdence, . ur organization 
le publica papers, Magazines, newspapers and direct knows of this advertisement. 
Hy owned nail will be used. 
emphasi — “N,” Box 77, Printers’ Ink 
een placeff Cleveland Office for “Chain 
D-operati Store Age” 
ion of tl : ——___ 
hi Chain Store Age has established a 
1S, COMM central division office at Cleveland under 
-owth andthe management of T. H. Connell. He Idea and New Business 
zations imgformerly was general sales manager of mn 
1s to war “4 Recording Device Company, of Man, with new slant 
»ir 3 Columbus. . 
ation of —— on copy, available for 
Chain Store Group Appoints agency or publication 
Cutajar & Provost 
vestigation Advertising of the Metropolitan Chain 
i a Stores, Inc., operator of general mer- Absolutely capable of 
es that @ chandise stores with headquarters at | creating new end originel 
in associagjNew York, is now being handled by | 
lers acting jar & Provost, Inc., New York ad- copy bases for 50 different 
hom ely ng agency. | national accounts. Un- 
—. ad seaneeagecil usual imaginative talent, 
»bte . 
-rtising. aq Pocahontas Oil Account to | combining high grade 
or me’ = Meldrum and Fewsmith copy shit with levost 
poor " minh oi C . and new business ability. 
activities he *ocahontas i orporation, 
d type anggCleveland, has placed its advertising ac- Now copy chief in 
hn with Meldrum and Fewsmith, agency. Age 37. Will 
pe Of Vine, Cleveland advertising agency. consider tie-up with high- 
inaly zed iNewspapers, business papers and radio grade solicitor to seek 


will he used to advertise “Blue Flash”’ 
gasolir and motor oil 


national business; or with large 
report i ——_ publication desiring a 


new method of space 


a total d Honor Barron Collier 
solicitation. 


ry chai Florida, on Independence Day, dedi- 
p of 43,14 cated a bridge at Punta Gorda named 
It | nor of Barron Collier. Mr. Collier 
layed a leading part in the cmetere 
of the long span and was ” ” 

in convincing engineers O, Box 78, Printers’ Ink 
hazard imposed by the Ever- 

ould be overcome. 
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For more oo a 
half year PrRiIntT- 
ing Dealer ERS’ INK has been 
Helps publishing, in the 
first issue of each month, an edi- 
torial feature bearing the running 
head: “Dealer Helps Our Retail- 
ers Are Glad to Use.” On two 
facing pages are reproduced six 
or seven successful dealer helps, 
with brief descriptions of each. 

Recently a large distributor of 
building materials told us that he 
found in one of those pages a re- 
production of a dealer help sup- 
plied by a manufacturer from 
whom he buys. The “help” was 
exactly the kind he had been look- 
ing for—yet, he never knew the 
manufacturer was offering it to 
distributors. 

The fault may have been his. Or 
the blame may rest on the manu- 
facturer’s shoulders. We do not 
presume to judge. Our purpose in 
telling of the incident is to use it 


Merchandis- 
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as a text to emohasize the fact that 
proper merchandising is just as 
important in dealer-help work as is 
proper design. 

For years, advertisers have been 
complaining about waste in dealer 
helps. Part of the waste is, of 
course, due to dealer helps that are 
improperly planned. Perhaps that 
is the major factor. But an almost 
equally important factor is un- 
doubtedly the tendency to neglect 
the merchandising aspects of 
dealer-help work. 

Should the “helps” be distributed 
through the manufacturer’s sales- 
men—that is, if they call on the 
trade? If the channel of distribu- 
tion is through jobbers, should the 
dealer helps be routed through the 
wholesaler? Should the “helps” be 
offered to all dealers or only to 
those merchants whose buying rec- 
ord indicates a turnover that war- 
rants this sort of assistance? 
Should there be a charge? Should 
the dealer helps be shipped with 
the merchandise or separately? 
Should they be given only on re- 
quest ? 

These questions by no means en- 
compass all the points that require 
attention after the dealer help has 
been designed. But they do indi- 
cate some fields of inquiry which, 
if looked into, might tend to re- 
duce dealer-help wastage. 


Whatever busi- 
ness_ stabilization 
emerges from 
this point on, will have to be 
created by the stabilization of 
thousands of individual businesses 

It will be difficult for some of 
them to attain any sort of stability 
of profitable demand as long as 
they follow the lunatic fringe in 
their industry and sell some items 
at a loss. A policy of expediency 
which takes an order on a barter 
basis just because it is an order, 
makes it necessary to sell other 
merchandise at an abnormally high 
profit. . 

In almost every case where ex- 
pert cost men are called in when 
a business is sick, they discover 
some goods sold at a loss in one 
price range, others sold at too high 
a price. 


Price 
Lunacy 
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* It is obvious that no individual 
company can long exist without 
profit and also that any business 
based upon an abnormally high 
profit for one or a few of its items, 
does not rest on a firm foundation. 

It is curious how often the two 
economic fallacies are housed in the 
same plant. One reason for this is 
the fact that many manufacturers 
turn out unlabeled, untrade-marked 
goods to be sold as private brands 
and to compete with their own 
branded merchandise. Unknown 
merchandise cannot compete with 
standard advertised goods except 
on a price basis. 

Some manufacturers who think 
their volume business on private- 
brand goods helps pay the over- 
head would be better off in profits 
if they discontinued this economic 
lunacy, and reduced the price on 
the advertised brand. 

It has been proved recently by 
careful research into definite sit- 
uations that one part of many a 
manufacturer’s line is priced 25 
per cent too low, another part 25 
per cent too high. 

There will be no real stabiliza- 
tion in such companies unless price 
lunacy is kicked out of the window. 


A certain favor- 
ably known con- 
cern has an an- 
nual volume in 
excess of $25,- 
The profits of the busi- 


Losing at 
the Other 
Fellow’s 


Game 
000,000. 


than double that figure. The con- 
sistent success of the company has 
irequently been ascribed to its ag- 
gressive advertising and sales pro- 
gram. 

The principal owner of this con- 
cern is its founder. During the 
last twenty-five years, he has taken 
$15,000,000 out of the enterprise. 
The money, for the most part, was 
Well invested. It has been this 
man’s custom to carry a safe pro- 

of his investments on 


a year ago. 
Then he began drawing on the re- 
serves of his meal-ticket, in order 
to protect his marginal accounts. 
he reserves running low, this 
manufacturer ordered a drastic cut 
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in his company’s sales budget. The 
advertising was eliminated entirely 
and the sales program pared to the 
bone. A half million dollars were 
“saved” in this way. The “saving” 
was thrown into these outside in- 
vestments. 

It is only six months since the 
order was put through. Already 
the position of the company has 
been sadly affected. It will take it 
years to regain what it has lost. 

If this man were alone in his 
folly, he wouldn’t be worth bother- 
ing about. But, alas, there is a 
goodly company of his sort. Any 
banker will tell you that a large 
number of companies are in trou- 
ble for no other reason than that 
they played the other fellow’s game 
harder than their own. 

In view of this, it is significant 
to note that practically all of the 
great fortunes in this country were 
made by the application of a man 
or group of men to a single busi- 
ness—to oil, automobiles, cameras, 
railroads, retailing, steel, mining, 
publishing, textiles, food packing, 
real estate, etc. Hill, Harriman, 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Curtis, 
Eastman, Wrigley, Ford, Clark, 
Field, Post, Astor, Vanderbilt and 
scores of other mighty money- 
makers achieved their success by 
sticking to their lasts. 


The Respon- The New En- 
sibility of  $!4nd Council has 


M done a fine job 
anagement i its territory 
through 


co-operative leadership 
and action based upon a close study 
of the needs of its members. 

This section faced the crisis 
some time before it hit the whole 
world and the Council has func- 
tioned throughout the period with 
real advantage to its members and 
the section they represent. 

James W. Hook, chairman of 
the Council’s Industrial Committee 
and president of the Geometric 
Tool Company, in examining ‘the 
employment plans of one particu- 
lar member, said of them: 

“They recognize a certain obli- 
gation of industry to its stable 
force of employees. They suggest 
who the stable forces are, in that 
it is presupposed that a company 
which begins to shorten the hours 
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of labor in its plant must have con- 
cluded that it wanted to keep those 
employees as a part of its perma- 
nent organization. Practically every 
one of the employees on short time 
in the company under consideration 
had been on the payroll of the 
company for a year or more, 
which suggests another yardstick 
by: which may_be judged who the 
stable employees are. 

“All this suggests the query: 
Isn’t industry rightly obligated to a 
very great extent to its stable em- 
ployees; that is, to employees who 
have been continuously on its pay- 
roll for a year or more? These 
are the employees who comprise a 
very great part of the substantial 
portion of our population. They 
are vital to the success of industry. 
Most of them buy homes, raise 
families and establish themselves 
as a permanent part of the com- 
munity. They differ from the 
casual and nomadic groups of em- 
ployees, who are not seeking steady 
jobs and who are brought into in- 
dustry mostly during boom times. 

“Industry can either elect to take 
care of its stable forces of em- 
ployees by individual plans under 
its own management and control, 
or it can sit idly by and in all 
probability see legislation enacted 
that will force it to insure every 
unemployed person in good times 
as well as bad. No amount of 
effort on the part of individual em- 
ployers is too great if it will keep 
this latter thing from happening.” 

This business man, it will be 
noted, suggests a greater sense of 
responsibility to management, not 
on any charitable or theoretical 
grounds, but because he sees as an 
alternative the growing tendency 
toward social legislation. 


There’s a trick of 
stage monologists 
that consists in 
talking intimately 
Confidence to the persons in 
the front seats in the orchestra. 
News and facts of an exceedingly 
confidential nature are divulged, 
and thus the whole audience is 
quickly placed en rapport with the 
speaker. Will Rogers comes to 
mind as an adept at this sort of 


Take the 
Public 
Into Your 
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thing, but its origin goes far 
back of present-day performers, 

Salesmen, quite naturally, were 
quick to seize upon this manner of 
conversation as a valuable too! oj 
business. If a buyer is given a bit 
of inside information, he is com- 
plimented, his attention is sustained 
and he is not less likely as a con 
sequence to look with favor on the 
goods that are offered him. A sell- 
ing ruse? Perhaps—but a legiti 
mate one. So long as the informa- 
tion imparted is something that is 
not confidential and may be turned 
to account by the buyer, it is good 
strategy that it be told. 

We come now logically to ad- 
vertising as a medium of expres- 
sion for the confidential message 
Necessarily, broadcasting a mes- 
sage cannot be done in a hush-hush 
manner—every reader has the op- 
portunity to read it and the mes- 
sage is soon everybody’s business 

That, in fact, is the purpose oi 
an intimate advertisement. There 
are plenty of untold facts about 
every product which would in- 
trigue the buying public. Tell 
these in an interesting manner and 
a hearing from the audience is as- 
sured. There are plenty of such 
facts still untold that would make 
dinner and porch conversation. 

The half, indeed, has never yet 
been told. The chances are that 
this is true of about every article 
of commerce. There is no telling 
where a search for new subjects 
for advertising elaboration will 
lead. But the search should be 
well worth while. 


Plan Increased Appropriation 
for Washington Boxed Apples 


A tentative estimate of the 1931-32 
advertising appropriation of the Wash 
ington Boxed Apple Bureau has been 
made, according to Lyman _ Bunting, 
president of the Bureau, on the basis 
of a 20 per cent increase over last year 
It is expected that the budget will be 
increased from $125,000 to $150,001 
depending upon the apple crop this 
summer. 


Appoints Maxwell-Davis 


Pierce & Norton, Inc., 
Lake Compounce, Bristol, 


supervisor ol 
Conn., picnic 
ground, has appointed Maxwell-Vavis 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
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GROWTH and 
DOMINANCE 


@ 105,000 A. B. C. in 1931 
@ 205,000 A. B. C. in 1932 


In 1930 we issued a guarantee of 105,000 circu- 
lation for 1931 . . . some months ago we guaran- 
teed 135,000 for 1932 .. . since then, through 
the consolidation of several magazines in the same 
field, we are in a position to guarantee an average 
A. B. C. circulation for 1932 of 205,000 . 

this makes The Scholastic by far the largest national 
magazine with 100 per cent high school student 
circulation . . . In accord with this tremendous 
growth, 


The Page Rate for 1932 will be $850.00 


Effective July 15, 1931 


dhe 
SCHOLASTIC 


A National Magazine for High School Students 


155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 
ST. NICHOLAS 
THE SCHOLASTIC COACH 

















Advertising Club News 


No Dues and No By-Laws for 
New Insurance Group 


The Insurance Advertising Club of 
Chicago was organized recently at that 
city with John Hall Woods, advertising 
counsel of the Great Northern Life In- 
surance Company and Central Life In- 
surance Company of Illinois, becoming 
resident. Other officers are: Robert S. 

Jalstrom, yt manager, Conti- 
nental - Company, _ vice-pres- 
ident; Jellenkamp, director of 
public - * M, Illinois Life Insurance 
Company, secretary; and E. S. Lusk, 
Security Life Insurance Company of 
America, honorary treasurer. 

The new organization wilh meet every 
Wednesday to hold general round-table 
discussions on insurance advertising. 
The club’s set-up is informal and unique. 
There will be no dues (which explains 
the “thonorary treasurer’), no by-laws, 
regulations or attendance drives. Of- 
ficers will have no duties and no author- 
ity and an entirely new set may 
elected any time any member wishes to 
call an election. The club expects to 
accomplish more in the way of ex- 
changing advertising ideas with the ma- 
chinery of organization requiring no at- 
tention. 

+ + 


To Contest for Chicago 
Advertising Golf Honors 


The annual golf tournament of the 
Advertising Council of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce will be held on 
July 30 at the Columbian Country 
Club. Arrangements are in charge of 
E. E. Brugh, of the Clyde W. Riley 
Advertising System, chairman; . K 
Clark, of the Frank A. Munsey Co.; 
J. C. Hauser, of the Regensteiner Cor- 
poration; J. H. Johnson, of the Reuben 
I Donnelley Corporation ; Homer 
Lange, of A. Lange, Inc.; Ww. 
Merrill, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co.; Guin ison, of the 
Chicago Paper Company, and Charles 


* 


Redmon, of the Boulevard Bridge Bank. 
The Advertising en’s Post of the 
American Legion also will participate 


in this tournament. 
* * * 


Buffalo Chamber to Study 
Local Media 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
has added a new service for members 
in the form of a study of all major 
publications appearing in its area. “ 
cluded in the study are eighty news- 
papers, magazines and other journals, 
which have been requested to submit 
sworn statements as to circulation, rates 
and other data. The chamber also plans 
to make its own investigation of media 
in its district in order to give its mem- 
bers, and others who may be interested, 
ee data. T. B. Metzger, adver- 
tising manager of the chamber, is in 
charge of the work. 
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Collect Entries for Chicago 
Outdoor Exhibit 


In preparation for the Second Annua 
Outdoor Advertising Art Exhibit, to 
held at the Marshall Field & Compan 
galleries in Chicago, from October 1 1 
15, the Advertising Council of the Chi 
cago Association of Commerce has a 
pointed an out-of-town co-operating com 


mittee which will work with the loca 
group in the collection of eligible e 
tries. 

Original paintings of posters that have 
appeared on outdoor panels within the 


period from June 1, 1930 to June | 
1931 are eligible. 

hose who are serving on the out-of 
town committee are as follows: H. W 
Hardy, General Outdoor Advertising Co 
(East); Mark Seelen, General Outdoor 
Advertising Co. (West); E. Eber 
hard, Outdoor Advertising Agency of 


America; A. A. Hayden, Foster and 
Kleiser Company; Oscar Bryn, Erwin 
Wasey & Co.; Clarence T. Fairbanks 


Réwerds & Deutsch Lithographing Co.; 
Latham Litho Printing 


avis, 
Co.: ; Harold L. Eves, Outdoor Adver. 
tising Association of America; H. F 
Gilhofer, National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau; Capt. H. Ledyard Towle, 


Campbell-Ewald Company; and Frank 
Birch, Criterion Service, Inc. 
. © 6 


F. M. Regnell Heads 
Old Colony Club 


Fred M. Regnell, of the George 
Keith Company, has been elected pres 
ident of the Old Colony Advertising 
Club, Brockton, Mass. H. S. Gardner, 


of the Hurley Shoe Company, has been 


made first vice-president and R. H 
Haviland, of The Stetson Shoe Com 
pany, second vice-president. Albert L. 
Howard, of the Hamilton-Wade Com 
pany, has been made treasurer and 
W ilbur L. Longden, of Stone & Long 
den, has been made secretary. 
i 


New York Club Singers 
Award Prize 


The New York Advertising Cl 
Singers have awarded to Carroll Raga 
of Graves, McCleish & Campbell, the 
— which it offered recently for the 
est four-part male chorus manuscript 
to be dedicated to the organization. The 
winning song is entitled ‘Mosques ani 
Minarets” for which Ragan wrote bot 
music and text. 

* 


Home Movie Group to Film 
Club Activities 


The Cleveland Advertising Club hag 
organized a group of members who ows 
home movie cameras, under the leader 


ship of Adolph Salsburg. The group in 


* * 





tends to film various activities of th 
club throughout the year and preservd 
the films as permanent club records. 
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Chain-Store Sales for June 


( mpany 
\t. & Pac. 

, Roe sbuck ~ 

Voolwoith. 
Kroger G & B (c) 
*Montgomery Ward 
Safeway Stores 
]. C. Penney 
5. S. Kresge Co. . 
Am. Stores Co. (d) 
MacMarr Stores 
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rf System 
Auto Supply 
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Inc. 
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1 & Lovett 
Frocks . 
Shirt Shops. 
Fishman. 
Stores .... 
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udes both chain 
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1931 


29,813,876 
21,978,075 
19,297,748 
19,219,335 
17,679,219 
14,832,160 
11,895,598 
10,938,706 
6,899,086 
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6,260,040 
5,466,952 
4,800,866 
382,149 
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,915,308 
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June 
1930 


(a) $80,850,700 $82,921,191 


31,475,143 
20,715,593 
20,302,915 


23,989,300 —1 


17,709,127 
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10,950,207 
7,015,305 
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—2.5 $531,619,232 $548,100,001 


158,968,370 
130,276,318 
119°696,249 
107,791,365 
104,589,365 
77,360,070 
67,238,602 
69,490,301 
39,241,208 
33,087,804 
38,660,864 
30,843,342 
27,221,598 
17,617,002 
19,585,153 
16,703,255 
13,941,393 
16,687 ,473 
16,999,287 
12,818,110 
12,568,971 
16,727,585 
10,607 ,000 
12,797,565 
11,899,411 
9,447,418 
8,461,792 
8,602,092 
7,250,020 
8,837,413 
7,356,858 
7,798,483 
5,691,000 
6,480,660 
4, 890, 440 
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81, 955 

1, 032. 033 
962,621 
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—2.28 1,816,332,855 


1,894,092,136 


172,276,013 
131,313,486 
123,942,778 
130,185,103 
110,186,373 
86,457,229 
67,457,612 
71,538,496 
43,404,336 
30,007,418 
43,114,329 - 
30,314,678 
25,939,186 
18,280,445 
19,410,102 
16,747,011 
14,499,350 
17,394,267 
14,911,560 
12,198,386 
11,297,263 
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weeks and period to June 27 (f)—4 weeks and 25 weeks to June 


ingers + weeks and 24 weeks to June 18. (g)—June 1 to 27 and period to June 27. 
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1931 1930 193 1 


4,965 5,270 S. H. Kres 217 209 


Grocery 


Kresge 694 633 F. & W. Grand. ‘Silver.. 216 , 200 

ns Shoe 476 502 G. C. Murphy 16 160 

to Film § Walgreen 449 428 Peoples Drug 118 

W. T 371 303 Childs 113 

S Lelian § 277 271 + +Neisner Bros. 67 

¢ Club ha ror 242 240 Exchange Buffet 35 
‘s wh ) 

the le » Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company reports that more goods were sold 

e group in ig the June period in 1931 than in the same period a year ago, as shown in 


June sales, expressed in tons, were 454,268 this year, 


timated tonnage figures. ) in | 1 
1930. This is a gain in quantity merchandise sold 


red with 392,099 in June, 
2,169 tons, 15.85 per cent. 


ties of thq 
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The Little 


Classroom 


RATHER disturbing thought 
4 for men’s hosiery—and gar- 
ter—manufacturers comes out of 
the recent heat wave that laid low 
the Middle West. Men, the Chicago 
Daily News reports, have taken up 
the sockless fad that is the source 
of some discomfort to makers of 
women’s hosiery. Converts to the 
nude ankle cult are reported as 
flopping over at the rate of 100 
per day and a Chicago business 
man, John Perry, is quoted thus: 

“T, for one, had enlisted in the 
man-liberating movement and _ al- 
though I had a sort of half-dressed 
feeling the first day or two, I came 
downtown without sox, I so 
greatly enjoyed the sensation that 
I soon became accustomed to it. 
Then, too, my trouser legs reached 
my heels, so that there was very 
little epidermis actually exposed. 

“IT found it positively cooling all 
over. I am going to coin a new 
maxim, ‘as a man’s feet feel, so 
feels he. To have even hot 
breezes fanning my _ undraped 
ankles made me feel at least 10 
degrees cooler in the head. I am 
for socklessness for men from at 
least May until September.” 

The Schoolmaster is inclined not 
to be too alarmed about the spread 
of this great and new opportunity 
for mosquito nourishment. He 
does, however, stick to his belief 
that men’s summer clothing is lack- 
ing in sense and comfort. 

x + . 

The National Jewish Hospital at 
Denver uses a coupon idea in con- 
junction with its letter of appeal 
for contributions that has several 
interesting features. With each 
letter is enclosed an oblong card- 
board with seven perforations run- 
ning across, dividing the card into 
an equal number of smaller cards. 
Each of these cards—or vouchers 
—has printed on it an amount of 
money and a brief explanation of 
the actual work that the hospital 
can accomplish with that sum. 

For instance, for $5 the donor 
provides milk for one person for 
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six weeks, while $100 will provide 
complete hospital facilities for one 
person for forty days, etc. The 
rest of the space on each card is 
for the name and address of the 
donor. 

It is always difficult to know 
just how much should be sent in 
return to various appeals to char- 
ity. A card, such as this, with an 
actual explanation of what good a 














given amount will accomplish 
makes this determination easier 
Also the fact that each voucher 





may be torn off separately relieves 
the giver of that feeling of dis- 
like for putting a cross after a 
smaller amount in a list of gradu- 
ated amounts. 

This coupon plan strikes the 
Schoolmaster as a_ businesslike 
method of handling a_ charitable 
appeal which, at the same time, 
makes the giver feel that no mat- 
ter what the amount of his con 
tribution it is doing some good. 

* * * 






The Schoolmaster picked wu 
several hints of value to adver- 
tisers at the convention of the 
National Retail Grocers  Asso- 
ciation. They were dropped by a 
woman who understands adver- 


tisers—Katharine Fisher, of Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 

Why don’t advertisers use their 
labels to make their goods less of 
a mystery to consumers? Why 
leave it to women to learn by the 
trial and error method when, if 
they are educated to labels, they 
can know just how a product will 
measure up to their needs? Here 
are services that Miss Fisher 
would delegate to labels: 

1. Describe grades so that con- 
sumer will know what is meant. 
She does not know the language o! 
the trade. 

2. Women no longer cook 
weight. Give the contents in terms 
of pints or half-pint cups as well 
as in pounds and ounces. 

3. Specify the number of pieces 
in a package or can. This will 
help her plan her servings. 


by 
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4. State whether a syrup is 
heavy or light. 

5. On canned vegetables, have 
the labels carry directions for 
preparation of the contents. Too 
many housekeepers still think the 
liquid in the can should be drained 
off and fresh water added. The 
liquid in the can, boiled off, pro- 
duces a more flavyorsome and 
nutritive product. 

Similarly why can’t advertisers 
in other fields take away the mys- 
tery that surrounds their goods? 
A little tag from the manufacturer 
could bolster up confidence an aw- 
ful lot. 

* * * 

The famous walls of Jericho 
have nothing on those in the office 
of the Brock Candy Company, 
which is presided over by the Hon. 
William E. Brock, United States 
Senator from Tennessee. When 
Mr. Brock returned home from 
Washington last spring he found 
his organization lacking in confi- 


dence. They need something to 
shake them up, the Senator re- 
flected. 


So one Saturday afternoon when 
everybody else had gone home, 
Senator Brock blew a figurative 
trumpet. A group of carpenters 
entered the office and tore down all 
the walls that partitioned the 
various departments and private 
offices. Bright new paint was ap- 
plied to what essential walls re- 
mained, new window shades were 
put in and the place generally 
freshened up. An entirely differ- 
ent office greeted the returning em- 
ployees on the following Monday 
morning. 

“The result was,” Senator Brock 
says, “that a new degree of confi- 
dence actually was created. Every- 
body got the attitude of working 
together as one big family to build 
back that reserve of faith that is 
important to any business when 
times are difficult. Sales showed a 
nice increase for the ensuing 
month and an even better one in 
the next thirty days.” 

+ * 


Taking a cue from the current 
interest in “who-did-it” fiction, 
the Super-Maid Aluminum Cor- 
poration has recently begun a 
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“Mystery Contest” for its sales- 
men. Although the contest began 
in June and continues through the 
month of August, the company has 
already found it to be stirring up 
a keener interest than any sales 
campaign it has ever conducted, 
More letters from salesmen regard- 
ing the contest have been received 
by the company than on any pre- 
vious sales competition. 

The basic idea of the contest js 
that nobody knows who he really 
is. Each salesman has been given 
a number and is listed in the stand- 
ings by that number. He knows 
neither his own number nor that 
of any of his fellows. The va- 
rious identities are known only to 
several of the sales executives 
Prizes are also to be awarded for 
district showings and these, too, 
bear unknown numbers. 

The salesmen’s letters that come 
to the main office almost invari- 
ably wind up with the request that, 
“as a special personal favor” their 
individual numbers and that of 
their districts be given them. But 
all of course are kept completely in 
the dark. 

This seems to the Schoolmaster 
an interest-creating as well as 
timely new idea in sales contests. 
It appears to have the added ad- 
vantage of keeping all the partici- 
pants up to a high pitch of effort 
to the last day of the contest. No- 
body can afford to let down, be- 
cause either he or his district 
might be in the lead or within 
striking distance of it. 

* * + 

Now and then the Schoolmaster 
sets aside his books, polishes his 
glasses, and consigning thought of 
the Classroom temporarily to ob- 
livion, seeks relaxation. On one 
such occasion recently he went to 
see the American girl as glorified 
by Mr. Ziegfeld in his current Fol- 
lies where, he hoped, one might be 
momentarily free of the atmos- 
phere of advertising. But alas for 
the Schoolmaster’s hopes! Before 
the curtain had rung down on the 
first act the nationally advertised 
name of Flit had been brought 
into one of the skits, and a song 
entitled “Cigarettes, Cigars” lent 
itself readily to mention of Ches- 
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Snow on the Ground 


— is snow on the 
ground in a factory in 
Newark which makes toy 
trains for kiddies. They 
are busy now with their 
agency on Christmas copy, 
working with lithographers 
on a new window display. 


The lady who drove in 
yesterday to the sweltering 
city from Southampton or 
Lake Geneva may be say- 
ing to the sport-shop sales- 
girl, “It’s the humidity 
more than the heat.” 


But to the advertising 
agency copy writer she is 
already standing in the 
aisle of the toy shop in 
early December buying the 
trains from Newark. 


In the minds of the men 
who are making all sorts of 
merchandise and the sales 


and advertising promotion 
designed to sell it, there is 
snow on the ground in 
July, August and Septem- 
ber. Christmas business is 
being sought now by the 
men who plan ahead. 


This fact calls for harder 
and more aggressive sales 
promotion in these crucial 
months of July, August 
and September when the 
lists are being made up. 


The opportunity to use 
unusual selling copy, 
charts, facts and thought- 
compelling words about 
profitable markets is now 
before every medium. 


Such copy will be car- 
ried to the attention of 
important men_ through 
the pages of the 
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Nothing Succeeds 


Like Success 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. — Hanft-Metzger, 
Inc.,—Biow Company, Inc. — Lord & Thomas 
and Logan — Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. — Blaine Thompson Co., Inc. — 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. — Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc.—H. K McCann—H. C. Good- 
win, Inc. — Wm. H. Rankin Company — J. 
Walter Thompson Co. — Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., have all realized the unlimited advan- 
tages to be derived in dealing with the world's 
largest theatrical agency. 
Radio Department 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, Inc. 
Mayfair Theatre Building 
Broadway at 47th Street, New York City 
Chicago LosAngeles Paris London 











FREE LANCE 


Human Interest Copy 
Editorial Publicity 

House Organ Development 
Sales and Financial Promotion 


15 years’ record; unusually successful. 


“Harvard,” Box 74, Printers’ Ink 





AVAILABLE e ° 
T 

SALES EXECUTIVE 
Young, successful, with national marketing 
experience through Drug, Department Stores, 
Chains and Syndicates, Toilet Goods (Cos- 
Foods, and Household Machines. 
Management, Sales and Field Work. Under- 
stands packaging, advertising display work. 
Old-fashioned hard work is needed today plus 
the understanding and use of modern methods. 

General Sales or Assistant if proposition is 
big enough. Willing to travel, extensively, if 
necessary. An Organizer and Builder. Propo 
sition must be a live one—$8,000-$10,000. 
Age 38, married, family. Episcopalian. 


**M,”’ Box 76, Printers’ Ink 
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Camels and Lucky 
Strikes. ; 

With this preparation the School- 
master was not too surprised when 
the second act brought a skit 
based upon the idea of selling go- 
ing entertainment. The = sketch, 
which was amusing even to the 
Schoolmaster, hardened as he is 
depicted the methods of a broom 
salesman in the era of entertain- 
ment. It included the salesman’s 
inspired dancing and singing as 
well as his supporting cast of a 
quartet and a revue. There was 
a familiarity about the whole scen 
that struck the Schoolmaster and 
when he reached home he delved 
into back issues of Printers’ Ink 
and reread the story in the issue 
of April 16 of this year entitled 
“But What About Selling? Will 
It Go ‘Entertainment’ Too?” And 
now the Schoolmaster is convinced 
that Mr. Ziegfeld, himself, is a 
reader of Printers’ INK. 

*. * . 

In his time the Schoolmaster has 
seen many unusual kinds of busi- 
ness calling cards. Some have been 
good. Some fair. And others not 
so good. 

A few damp days ago he received 
a letter from his friend T. H. 
Grenfell, now advertising manager 
of Macky, Logan, Caldwell, Ltd, 
New Zealand textile manufacturer 
Mr. Grenfell enclosed his business 
card—one of his own design and 
truly original. It has a light sky 
blue background intermixed with 
modernistic streaks of light green 
and darker blue. The trade-mark 
occupies the upper center of the 
card and is reproduced in its orig- 











SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR PRODUCTION 


Responsible New York City organization 
desiring to hold its highly trained staff, 
offers complete production facilities for 
art, advertising photography and copy 
when needed, at lower than usual prices. 
Can handle either fashion or technical 
assignments. Address “‘L,” x 75, 


Printers’ Ink. 

















BOOKLETS On Enameled Paper 
Printed in Black Ink 1M 5M 10M 
4 Page Folder 5x7..... $9.00 $22.00 $35.00 
4 _ eee 10.00 26.00 40.00 

“ Booklet 6x9..... 20.00 44.00 75.00 
16 * - om 35.00 0.00 135.00 
16 ad ” See 36.00 70.00 110.00 
16 - ed es 38.00 Y 157.00 
32 ” on 6x9..... 73.00 164.00 275.0 


10% off above prices during July and August 
Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 
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inal colors, with red dominating. 
Says Mr. Grenfell: “I have never 
seen anything anywhere near the 
design which is entirely original 
as far as I’m concerned and prob- 


Lucky 


B School- 
sed when 





ling Po ably inspired by the moving picture 
sketch ‘Just Imagine and also George 
» to the Harrison Phelps’ book ‘“Tomor- 
s he is "> Advertisers. _ 
mg em | “When I thought of the design I 
‘ntertain. ead great difficulty in getting any 
lesman's "tit to carry it out—in fact every- 
ging 2% body that I mentioned this card to 
of & \wled me down, as it were, saying 
sore was =. | was making a circus of my- 
sell 
- bagae: \iter reading this statement the 
wag Pree Schoolmaster reflected on a cer- 
mas’ Inn tain — of the recent speech 
he issue °Y. . Kettering who remarked 
_ sled “If you want to kill any idea in 
ba the world today, get a committee 
>” And working on it! 
ee When the card was completed it 
ee was submitted to various people 
» , 5 


throughout New Zealand and was 
received very favorably, much to 
the surprise of the originator. One 


aster has Mjurther remark made by Classman 


of busi- BGrenfell: “I am fully aware that 
ave been a card such as this would not be 
hers not Biavorable to a high executive in a 

; dignified agency, but it must be 
received H remembered I am working on be- 
| T. H. Bhalf of textile products branded 
manager Bunder the name ‘Maclone.’” 
ell, Ltd, True, it is difficult to break away 
facturer. § irom routine business fetishes, but 
business it can be done when the break is 
sign and Bnot too great. The appearance of 
ight sky Ba great many calling cards could 
ed with Bie improved. But, in designing a 
ht green B calling card the Schoolmaster wants 
de-mark ito caution the Class on one point. 
: of the The card should retain the atmos- 
its orig- B phere of the organization it repre- 
— sents 
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Send for a SURVEY on the 
line or lines of merchandise 
in which you are interested 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 
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FREE: The Stories of 
Five “Keyed” Ads 


That Cut Inquiry 
Costs 


These are concise memoranda from a 
veteran writer’s files, illustrated with 
photostats. They show how his mental 
wheels went round in turning out these 
“peak” producers—ads that hammered 
inquiry costs so low that they won pro- 
motion to that select company ‘of “tested” 
pieces of copy which are run in every 
suitable medium, for many months. 


Between the lines of these five ads, and 
the stories of how they grew, some man- 
ufacturer or agency head with a nose for 
results is going to scent a talent and 
experience he can use—profitably. 

AD ONE, for a household machine, ran 
steadily for two years, paying profits on 
over $150,000 worth of page space. 

AD TWO, the first copy written for a new 
| correspondence course, hit a basic appeal 
at once and ran in page space for a year. 
AD THREE, for a publisher, 
quiries at half the cost of any 
AD FOUR, 


goceuees in- 
ormer copy. 


lines, sold so 
many 25-cent samples that it paid a 
handsome profit, with the income from 
the follow-up offer as ‘“‘velvet.”’ 

AD FIVE, for a reference book, intro- 
duced a new concept of its use which not 
only made sales in volume, but perma- 
nently changed the title of the work. 
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A set of these memoranda (together with 
data of experience) will be sent on the 
request of an employing executive onl y— 
or brought to an interview, if preferred. 
The writer, now withdrawing his inter- 
est from a well-known 4A New York 


Agency, will be free to enter a new con- 
nection on August 15th. Address “J,” 
Box 73, Printers’ Ink. 








Reader Interest 


Founded on 
Merchandising Ideas 
The American Lumberman is 
read by foremost lumber and 


building material dealers every- 
where because of the practical 
sales-creating ideas and helpful 
merchandising information it 
contains. Have you seen a copy 
lately? 


America fiumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO asc. 
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Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Classified Advertisements 


Minimum order, $3.75 
Final Closing Saturday 





___ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MAIL ORDER AND ADVERTISING— 


an old established firm desires to change 
its distribution. Unexcelled chance for 
right man. Investment of $5,000 re- 
quired. Box 951, Printers’ Ink. 








Trade Papers Wanted—One or two es 
tablished Trade Papers or Directories 
wanted by responsible publishing house 
Please give full particulars in first letter 
Replies k kept confidential. Box 946, » 


AGENCY PARTNER 
Established agency of good standing, 
now having opportunity tor larger busi- 
ness wants associate to share in profits 
and responsibilities. Opportunity for crea 
tive or sales executive with proven merit 
and $3,00U to $5,000. Location Balti 
more and Phila. Box 953 ‘ 

Creative Man and Business Getter 
Now controlling some business wants to 
associate and invest with agency, whose 
present head wants to act as senior, to 
strengthen personnel or expand sales. 
This man is a creative force, a major 
leaguer at plans, copy, merchandising 
and sales. He wants to build for bigger 
business. New York or Phila. box 
954, Printers’ Ink. 





A SALES OPPORTUNITY 
Exclusive franchise offered capable ad- 
vertising representative or organization 
to cover any or all of following cities: 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Richmond, 
Buffalo, Cleveland. Spectacular space avail- 
able to advertisers. Meets comparatively 
no sales resistance. Commission. Write, 

MOTOR ADS INCORPORATED 
1819 Broadway New York, N. Y 





_EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising managers, Comptrol- 
lers, ‘lreasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIViVUAL. CONFI- 
VDeNLtlAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 935 Fifth 
Ave., at 44th St. Established 1919. 


Serve 
Foremost Agencies and their clients 
with trained Adv’tg & Merchandising 
Personnel, at salaries ranging up to 
$25,000. For confidential interview see 
Walter Lowen, 9-1 P.M. Vocational 
Bureau, 105 W. 40th St. (PEn 6-5389). 











HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SIGN SALESMAN ; 
handle an established line of 
business-getting signs and displays. Oper 
territory. Liberal commission. Bc 
943, Priuters’ _Ink. 


WANTED 
Radio Director for Advertising Ager 
outside of New York. Give us * 
time’’ IDEAS for musical and dramat 
broadcasts. Develop them. Prod 
them yourself. Announcing abilit 
ferred. $2,500 start. Box 950, 


Display Advertising Salesman 
who can prepare his own copy and w 
has plenty of guts to put up a fight ix 
a tough situation, 
at nothing. Wonderful opportunit 
the right man who should be ov 
and under 45. Give full details i: 
letter. Age, married or single, name 
of last three places and length of tir 
in each one, lowest salary acceptal 
tart, and if possible send photo 
with height and weight with 
Also, enclose samples of layouts or co; 
you have prepared. Address Charlie 
Miller, General Manager, The States 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


ar swe 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—COPIES OF PRINTERS 
INK MONTHLY. /Jan., Feb., Mar 
May, June, July, Nov., Dec., 192 

Jan., Nov., 1921; Mar., July, 

Nov., 19 25. Box 952, Printers’ Ink 


POSITIONS WANTED 
ADVERTISING-SALES EXECUTIVE; 
15 years agency copy chief, account ex 
ecutive; advertising, publicity, sales pr 
motion director; new business managet 

7, Printers’ Ink. 


tox 957, 

ARTIST @ VERSATILE 
Capable for responsible position 
years 5 tee art experience l 
to-date layouts, lettering and illustrating 
Box 945, Printers’ Ink. — 





Newspaper Man with extensive sales ex 
perience and who controls a sales orga 
nization in New Jersey wishes connection 
as factory representative. Will consider 
any line that offers definite sales poter 


tial. Write Box 949, Printers’ Ink 


high-class 


where competition stops 








ART and PRODUCTION 


Man with unusual creative ability. Fine 


hand-lettering, distinctive layouts 

ished art work. Thorough knowle ge 
type faces, engraving methods and print 
ing production. Box 960, Printers’ Ink 
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Man with Eight Years’ Experience as 
production and purchasing manager of 
lithographed window and store displays. 
Knowledge of printing and photo-engrav- 
ing. Box 965, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL 
MAN with successful record desires 
change. Expert knowledge. Direct mail, 
copy, layout, house organs, sales analysis, 
creating displays. Box 959, P. 


Advertising Solicitor—experienced bus- 
iness producer — well known educated 
young advertising woman wants connec- 
tion, magazine, newspaper or agency. 
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Outdoor Advertising Man—33, with na- 
tional experience, executive ability; ver- 
satile character, desires connection with 
reputable advertising agency, will go any- 
where. Box 947, P. I. Chicago Office. 


EDITOR or WRITER 


Internationally recognized author; 44 
years of age; engineering education; 
broad experience on publications and as- 
signments; free to travel or locate any- 
where. Write or wire P. O. Box 18, 
Hollywood, California. 








To the Publisher of a Good Magazine 
or N. , 





Salary and commission. Box 963, P. I. 


COPY—LAYOUTS—IDEAS __ 
NATIONAL, MAIL ORDER, DIRECT 
MAIL. Interesting story awaits concern 
requiring outstanding experience. New 
Yorker; go anywhere. Box 955, P. I. 


FREE LANCE has time to 


devote to one more account. 
Reasonable. Box 948, P. I. 


Creative Artist—part time or free lance. 
Unusually versatile. Ability to produce 
up-to-the-minute all-around A-1 sketches 
and finished work. Can write copy. 15 
yrs. advertising, editorial, syndicate ser- 
vice, publicity background. Box 956, P. I. 


TO KEEP FAMILY a 
together, Chgo. man must have position 
immediately. 5 yrs.’ sales and adv. exp. 
Good corresp., responsible and worker. 
Univ. grad., Prot., age 26. Ex. ref. 
Consider any reas. offer with steady in- 
come. Box 961, P. I. Chicago Office. 


Sales Promotion Man—Experienced in 
all phases of planning and carrying out 
merchandising campaigns including ——- 
ration direct mail, literature, dealer sales 
aids, house organs, supervision advertis- 
ing, sales correspondence and public re- 
lations with large companies. College 
graduate, forceful writer and proven 
ability to develop new markets. ants 
connection where opportunity to demon- 
strate ability to boost sales will be given. 
Box 944, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER: 

Get at the basic outlets for your prod- 
uct. Then sell. If the product is right, 
this method works. 

Clear headed, a thinker as well as a 
salesman, this man can do a real job. 
He’s particularly interested in mas a 
new product made by an old manutac- 
turer, or an old product seeking new 
methods of sale. 

He's a college graduate; married, age 
28. Excellent references. Box 962, P. I. 




















DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTIS- 
ING MAN—Young man, age.28; 7 years’ 
retail experience in stores of the better 
type. Has written good copy, produced 
hnished layouts. Knows typography, en- 
gravings and fundamentals required for 
newspaper, direct mail and radio publicity. 
Merchandising and promotional experi- 
ence. Qualified for A sm me copywriter, 
layout man, art director; assistant man- 
ager in large store, manager in a smaller. 
College graduate. Will go anywhere. 
Reasonable salary. Box 964, P. 


pap An Able Advertising Man 
(43), with university training and proven 
ability, as well as 18 years of Sales Pro- 
motion, Selling and Managerial Experi- 
ence on Several Leading Magazines and 
newenapere (The New York Times, Cur- 
rent History, Christian Century, Review 
of Reviews, Scientific American), desires 
a position, preferably where the results 
will largely determine the compensation. 
Have close contacts with leading agents 
and advertisers in East and West. Box 
958, Printers’ Ink. 














The Job 
Needed Him 


rs Somewhere existed a man 
with the exact background 
and ability the job de- 
manded. That much was 
known. The question was 
how to begin to look for 
him. 

After much thought to the 
problem, came the idea of 
advertising in Printers’ 
Ink. Soon replies poured 
in from men of exception- 
ally high type. From among 
them, the one best fitted for 
the job was selected. 

Time and again Printers’ 
Ink has served manufac- 
turers, advertising agencies, 
publishers and others in lo- 
cating the right man, It re- 
quires only a small invest- 
ment to get into touch with 
really worth-while men. 

Try it the next time you 
have to look outside of your 
own organization for a man. 
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"fideas of engraving interpretation 


onstitute a brand new experience 


in their formerly 
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ALEXANDER 


” AMERICA’S FINEST PHOTO ENGRAVING PLANT 
05 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET * CHICAGO 
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Daring the first half 
of this year the Chi- 


cago Tribune pub- 
lished 


OO MP ae 
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2,930,781 \ 
MORE 


lines of advertising 
than any other Chi- 
cago newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WOKLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION SIX MONTHS END- 
ING MARCH 31, 1931: IN EXCESS OF 805,- 
000 DAILY; MORE THAN 1,075,000 SUNDAY 
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